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ACCORDING to the figures of its report made up 
for the use of the annual Drive, the Catholic Chari- 
ties of New York spent during 1936 for the relief 
of the poor, and for the welfare of the indigent, 
$1,174,000. In 1809, when there were only 16,000 
Catholics and one church in New York, the first 
“Charity Drive,” under the direction of the famous 
Father Anthony Kolhmann, S.J., resulted in a fund 
of $3,000 of annual subscriptions, the same idea 
that the current appeal encourages. In 1817 three 
Sisters of Charity, in a ramshackle relic of the 
Revolution, in Mulberry Street, began to care for 
half a dozen orphans, the first formal institutional 
welfare work that is now carried on in hundreds 
of New York foundations by thousands of Religious 
concerned, not only with the physical needs of 
their charges but for their spiritual progress also, 
faithful, sympathetic servants of the Church and 
the community. In all the years that have gone on 
since then, when New York laid the solid foundation 
of its title of the City of Heroic Charity, its claim 
to that proud distinction has been splendidly vindi- 
cated. It is now being as distinctly asserted under 
the leadership of the prelate whose historical iden- 
tification is, and will be, the Cardinal of Charities. 


DESPITE the unmistakable assertions of the Holy 
See and its uncompromising attitude, the truckling 
of the Vatican to Fascist Italy is constantly reaf- 
firmed from press and platform. Against the at- 
tempt to deify the State and make it the end of 
the citizens, Pius XI has twice protested in his con- 
sistorial addresses, and once solemnly in an Encyc- 
lical, when the Church’s rights over youth had 
been threatened. The recent Encyclical to the Ger- 
man Bishops on Nazism furnishes a new proof of 
the Vatican’s independence. The Italian Govern- 
ment was worried over the influence of the Encyc- 
lical on the people; and the subservient press, out- 
side the Catholic papers, attempted to allay fears 
by incomplete notices, giving a much longer resumé 
of the Volkischer Beobachter article on the viola- 
bility of treaties. This attitude of the Italian press 
met sharp and instant rebuke from the Osservatore 
Romano. “In Italy,” said the Osservatore, “the 
Catholic papers have given long summaries of the 
document, but the greater part of the rest of the 
press has only cold reports, evidently based on a 
very short and inexact official agency communica- 
tion, itself almost travestying the mind of the Pope. 
This surprising pose is all the more displeasing in 
those papers which have preferred to report at 
much greater length and without any comment an 
utterly amazing article of the Volkischer Beob- 
achter on the violability of treaties.” Two days 
later, the Giornale D’Italia published an 800 word 
resume of the Encyclical. 
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STATISM is a new word in politics and yet it would 
appear that it has come to stay. You may not dis- 
cover it in the dictionary as yet, but you probably 
will find it there in the next few years. We still 
confuse it with Democracy; but that sorely abused 
word has lost its meaning, if we are to judge by 
the way Governments today are parading under 
its guise. Statists, and we have the authority of 
President Dodd of Princeton for it, are those poli- 
ticians who ask for unlimited power from the people 
in order to plan and arrange the lives of the citi- 
zenry with the view of giving them more of this 
world’s goods and relieving them of the burden of 
all responsibility. The result is a one-party, totali- 
tarian state. This growing tendency here in our 
country causes serious alarm as to the future af 
our much-vaunted liberty. Dependence upon a 
highly centralized Federal Government is yearly 
making deeper inroads into States’ rights and the 
almost inevitable outcome will be a populace that 
will have to look to the national capital for food, 
clothing and the almost daily ordering of their 
lives. Rome had such a state in the days of the 
emperors and all the populace asked was: Panem 
et circenses. Barnum and Bailey will be able to 
supply the circus but we wonder where the bread 
is coming from? Rome to her sorrow found that 
the scheme would not work. 


EVEN the more violent anti-New-Deal partisans 
usually are willing to admit that the work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps has been marked with 
success. Of all the relief measures the CCC, as it 
is generally coded, has received the least censure. 
A casual visitor into any of our large forest areas 
will note the elaborate scale of reforestation, the 
clearance of deadwood, the construction of fire 
trails, the fight on pests that threatened many 
wooded sections, as the immediate result. Apart 
from the relief aspect, the work carried on in the 
CCC camps has been of inestimable value to our 
national forests. There is another aspect that has 
been overlooked in great part by most commenta- 
tors of the program. It is the rehabilitating effect 
that the camps have produced on the young men 
mentally, socially and spiritually. Educational op- 
portunities have been afforded, recreational and 
sociological advantages offered and spiritual needs 
have not been forgotten. The great outdoor life has 
necessarily had its effect as well, for the daily con- 
tact with trees and animal life has taught respect 
for life and property. Yet despite the good results 
produced it is highly questionable whether or not 
the measure should be made permanent. The CCC 
was brought into existence in 1933 and later ex- 
tended for a period of two years. That extension 
expires in June of this year. It is obvious to anyone 
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that the project should not be abandoned now, and 
350,000 young men dumped back into the cities 
without a job. Evidently Congress should see to it 
that the period is further extended for at least two 
years, at the end of which time the country should 
be in a better position to judge whether the project 
is the best and most economical method of accom- 
plishing the work. For the CCC has not been an 
economy measure. But there is the added danger 
that if permanency is conceded to the CCC, similar 
Government projects, such as the WPA, should be 
considered equally important and demand equal 
right of permanency. Times are too unbalanced to 
make such a decision at present. It would seem 
preferable to prolong the program on a temporary 
basis until the advent of a more settled period. 


ARRIVING in New York recently, Dr. Harold 
Laski, a University of London professor, summed 
up the tempestuous international situation in the 
following way: “This world is the lunatic asylum 
of the planets.” Considerable evidence exists, it 
appears, to buttress Dr. Laski’s viewpoint. Lunacy 
is that deplorable state in which the victim is out 
of touch with reality. He has ceased to be a realist, 
has become an escapist, “one who looks the facts 
of life squarely in the back of the neck.” That enor- 
mous numbers of people today imagine the facts 
of life are something other than they really are 
is indisputable. Through Soviet minds flash strange 
delusions of grandeur. These Soviets foolishly 
imagine they are powerful enough to destroy Al- 
mighty God. Hallucinations stir up swarms of Hit- 
lerites in Germany, to strive, like simpletons, to 
build up a make-believe German god and defy the 
real God. Through the minds of countless thou- 
sands in Mexico, in England, in France, in the whole 
world, spreads the dangerous lunacy that religion 
is poison. The most preposterous idiocies—there is 
no God, there is no hell, no heaven; man is made 
for the State; divorce, birth control—are rising like 
murky dust storms and sweeping over the nations. 
Men in constantly increasing numbers are becom- 
ing more and more blind to the facts of the uni- 
verse; more and more persuaded that the unreality 
is the reality. That is the essence of insanity. 


THE address delivered by Rev. Aloysius J. Hogan, 
S.J., as President of the University and College 
Department, at the National Catholic Educational 
Association’s meeting at Louisville, was timely in 
topic and treatment. Speaking on “Liberty and the 
Colleges,” Dr. Hogan showed that man’s native 
dignity in the present order stems from Christianity 
and proximately from the dogma of the Incarna- 
tion. Because the State, society, and the individual 
rejected either wholly or partially this Christian 
teaching and its consequences, there followed eco- 
nomic, social and political slavery. And so today 
to maintain what is left of economic and social 
liberty we must look to Catholic education, the 
extension of the Church’s mandate to teach re- 
ceived from her Founder. To win back what has 


been lost by a New Deal or other economic and 
social set-up predicates a return to Christian moti- 
vation. A theory of Catholic education propounded 
in the Middle West a few years ago which claimed 
that to teach Catholic boys in secular institutions 
the principles of Catholicism was to make their 
secular education Catholic has, as the speaker said 
at Louisville, been rejected by the Holy Father in 
his Encyclical on the Christian Education of Youth. 
The speaker also showed how non-Catholic in the- 
ory and practice, and how inimical to true human 
progress by the safeguarding of liberty, is the edu- 
cational position of those who would “raise to the 
status of an ideal the presence of Catholics at 
secular colleges and universities after they have 
been trained in a Catholic preparatory school.” 
Thus viewed, it appears how inimical are such the- 
ories to the heritage of Catholic education and what 
obstacles their proponents raise to its beneficent 
progress. 


ONE of our friends, an air enthusiast, popped into 
the office recently to give us an absorbing talk 
about American Airlines’ flagships—those giant 
sleeper planes that take off twice a day from New- 
ark and go thundering out to the coast, making 
the enormous jump to Los Angeles in about twenty 
hours. A timid soul, we were concerned chiefly 
about the question of safety, but our friend had 
a simple answer. Nearly all the recent crashes, he 
said, were due to an unhappy combination of high 
mountains and blind flying in snow-and-ice weather. 
American Airlines avoids both hazards by using the 
southern route, where there is all-summer weather 
even in January and where, once you have cleared 
the low Cumberlands, there is hardly a good-sized 
hill until you come to the coast. What our friend 
was interested in was comfort. These super-Douglas 
flagships are the most luxurious planes in the world, 
equipped with a hundred little gadgets for con- 
venience and practically noiseless. You walk about 
in the ship on a thick carpet. You loll back in a 
deep seat. Instead of the old paper-plate, tray-in- 
your-lap luncheon, you now get a full dinner, hot 
off an electric stove and served on a solid table 
with linens, china, shining silverware and even 
flowers. The ships provide fourteen berths, each 
wider and longer than the standard Pullman and 
equipped with a spring-coil mattress. Just now one 
of the ships is on display near the plaza at Rocke- 
feller Center. Silver and gleaming in the bright 
Spring sunlight she sits there, seeming to beckon 
to far horizons and adventure, while a long line of 
romantic New Yorkers waits to enter her interior 
and inspect her luxuries. 


AMERICA’S Business Office announces this week 
its change of address. Owing to cramped space in 
its previous quarters and for reasons of location 
and more adequate accommodations, the Business 
Office will hereafter be located at 53 Park Place, 
corner of West Broadway. Subscribers are request- 
ed to note this change of address. 
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NOT FROM PRE-ADAMITES 


Science proves much, but not against the Church 


WILLIAM J. McGARRY, S.J. 











LOOSE-THINKING Catholics often tell you that 
the Church has not condemned evolution. The truth 
is that you are a heretic in a dozen ways if you ad- 
mit what the world is calling evolution. Your con- 
science is not just some ancestral fear now en- 
crusted in your brain; your mind is not animal 
shrewdness trained by long generations of silver 
and silk; your religion is not some early religious 
impulse due to fear of a thunder-storm or to jug- 
gling magically with bones and feathers and blood; 
your ethics are not ancient tabus grown up to the 
stature of morals; your Christianity is not an amal- 
gam of a lot of natural religions. Evolution says 
the opposite. 

The Church states that God created man’s soul, 
gave him a primitive revelation, and spiritual facul- 
ties of mind to perceive an authority over him and 
a law from outside and above making more specific 
and emphatic the law which was in his heart. The 
Church further commands you to believe that 
Christianity is a supernatural religion founded by 
the Son of God. 

The evolutionists have an answer on all these 
points, an irriteting, erroneous, unproved and un- 
proveable one—and one condemned by the Church. 
A large part of the scheme of evolution was con- 
demned centuries ago. Do not think otherwise. 

We leave the loose thinkers for the incautious 
of tongue. They say the Church does not condemn 
the evolution of the human body. Let us see. What 
does modern science mean by the evolution of the 
human body? It means the simultaneous appearance 
of dozens and dozens of primitive humans. It means 
that hundreds came down from trees and stood 
upright thereafter. When the word “evolution” ap- 
pears without qualifying and conditioning remarks 
it means that many bodies, both of males and fe- 
males, emerged from the animal state. Read the 
modern textbooks if you do not believe the word 
means just that. If they mention one man Adam, 
it is to laugh at Genesis as a myth; if they men- 
tion Eve, it is to poke that rib grown into woman 
for a greater laugh. 

Has the Church condemned this general descent 
of hundreds of animals of both sexes from their 
arboreal trapeze-existence to life in a human body 
as human beings? Has she condemned dozens of 
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first mated pairs as the sires of the human race? 
She has. Apodictically and finally. We are all from 
Adam. 

It is a mortal sin against the virtue of Faith to 
hold that dozens emerged from the ape or any 
other animal stage to the status of humans. If you 
think that many humans arose independently, ma- 
ted and sired the race, you would be refused the 
Sacraments until you retracted. Yet that is what 
the evolutionist asks you to hold when he speaks 
about the evolution of the human body. Do not 
think he is talking about one man’s body. He is 
not. If Adam’s name comes up in the conversation 
at all, you will be set down as stupid, medieval 
and credulous for bothering with him. Now it is 
worth being just that on the vernier scale of the 
scientist’s mighty intellect, for you have Faith. 
Where is Faith, there is truth, since God reveal- 
ing stands back of you. 

The Church has condemned as long as she has 
existed and long before modern scientists lolled in 
their prams any theory that says that men on earth 
came from any ancestors except a single pair. The 
man of that pair sinned, sinned personally and as 
our father, and thus original sin came to his prog- 
eny. Notice progeny. That word is in the Catholic 
Faith. We all came from Adam. God has told us 
that. Science will never discover any truth to dis- 
prove what God has said. 

The scientists will smile and smirk, hem and 
haw (save Catholic ones) and tell you that religion 
and science belong to different fields. In some mat- 
ters, yes; here, no. Science is here claiming to set 
up a menagerie of animals who became men. God 
says one man sired the whole race. Both are deal- 
ing with the same ancient historical fact. 

But, scientists are proving their theory, the 
frightened Catholic exclaims. Are they? To look 
at dozens of textbooks of biology one would think 
so; they talk as if it were proved. But given the 
choice between a crew of second-raters in the mat- 
ter and a divine pronouncement through an infal- 
lible Church, it is not hard to drown the din of earth 
and listen to Eternal Wisdom. 

But the big scientists! Do they not say that evo- 
lution of the human body is proved? They do not; 
they know the theory is not proved; they admit it 











is not; they also say that it may be proved, or soon 
will be proved, or that we are on the brink of prov- 
ing it, or two jumps away from proving it, but they 
do not say it is proved; some even begin to doubt 
that it will be proved. They have too few ancient 
skeletons among them to go around, much less to 
enable them to climb up and down the ladder of 
man’s descent with ease. And even if they fill a 
million cupboards with ancient bones, they will 
never prove that many men emerged and sired the 
race. That simply is not the truth, and untruth is 
not proveable. At present, good advice to these 
scientists is to talk less about the theory until they 
fill a few more cupboards at least. 

But are we fair to the honest scientist? Well, 
we offer him truth. It is extra-scientific truth, but 
that is not anti-scientific truth. If he shrugs his 
shoulder at revelation, so much the worse for him. 
But we may even help him a bit. Let him keep to 
his search for skeletal remains; let him be honest 
and cautious in his inferences; above all let him 
watch his logic! Let him reflect that for conclusive- 
ness concerning an ancient fact, mere apriorism is 
folly. He is not to say: man must have emerged; 
therefore he did. He must take into account that 
God could have (this much for the present) formed 
man’s body immediately, and that therefore his ar- 
guments point his way only because he forgets that 
the facts may be explained another way. 

But the scientist exclaims—then God deceived 
us. Granting your creative intervention for the 
moment in man’s case, he says, God has planted 
in the world the very sort of thing that suggests 
genetic relationship to animals. No! Not necessari- 
ly! God has not deceived you. This special creation 
of man is explained by Divine reasons of which you 
should take account. Man’s dignity as man is rea- 
son enough why God should form his body even 
though evolution is rife elsewhere. Man’s spiritual 
soul is reason sufficient why its temple should not 
have been previously inhabited by an animal soul. 
The Divine forevision of man’s fall is good reason 
why man should be like animals and be reminded 
of his lower nature to fight it. There is, in any case, 
no deception, save self-deception. 

But let us go farther with the honest and logical 
scientist who can learn from old books of revela- 
tion as well as from old bones in ancient caverns. 
Let us assume that we will discuss the evolution of 
one man’s body, Adam’s. In doing so we will be 
prudent enough to be emphatic that it is about 
one man we speak; for we are not heretics, and 
we are not incautious enough to talk about “evo- 
lution” without orthodox qualifiers. 

What does the Church say about the formation 
of Adam’s body? Two things. First, she binds us 
under pain of mortal sin to hold to the literal sense 
of the history of early Genesis, and specifically to 
the “peculiar creation of man.” The decree telling 
us that appeared in 1909, when the world had al- 
ready written Adam’s lineage out of animal fore- 
bears. Any theory, subtle or plain, that avoids the 
heterodoxical features of publicized “evolution” 
and presents a “peculiar creation of man” is quite 
allowable. Such theories are possible and arguable. 





Secondly, it is commonly accepted doctrine, tradi- 
tionally held before, during and since the lucubra- 
tions of evolutionists, that God immediately formed 
Adam’s body from the slime of the earth and that 
the body of Eve was formed by direct divine inter- 
vention out of the side of Adam. That is not a 
defined proposition; it is not an article of Catholic 
faith; it is not technical heresy to deny it. But that 
is not the end of the story. For a great many per- 
sons think that they can tinker with propositions 
of Catholic theology providing that they are not 
defined. That view is an ignorant one—excusable 
in lay-folk, inexcusable in priests who should know 
the meaning of the qualification “Certain and Com- 
monly accepted Doctrine.” It is rash to deny such 
propositions, theologically rash, and if the denier 
is important or influential enough, he may draw a 
direct condemnation from Rome. 

The statement that God formed Adam’s body 
immediately out of the dust of the earth is a doc- 
trine thus commonly held through nineteen cen- 
turies of Catholic theology. The certainty of such a 
proposition does not mean that it is revealed as 
a proposition; it means that the human mind has 
seen that this proposition is arguable out of reve- 
lation, using all means of attaining light on the 
data which are available. 

To arrive at this proposition the text Gen. ii, 7 
has been principally used, (Hebrew) “And the Lord 
God fashioned man dust from the earth and 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life and 
man became a living soul.” I do not engage upon 
the long exegesis of these few words. It comes any- 
how to what the reader can perceive, namely, that 
the obvious literal sense of the verse is that God’s 
fiat immediately affected dirt, that a spiritual soul 
was created in man, and that the composite was 
a human being. 

What rule applies to obvious literal interpreta- 
tions? Pope Leo XIII formulated the one long ob- 
served in the Church: 

Let each follow dutifully the warning laid down 
by Augustine: one should never depart from the 
literal, and as it were, the obvious sense of the text, 
except in so far as reason prevents one holding it, 
or necessity demands rejecting it. 

Does reason demand that we reject the obvious 
sense in favor of some exegetical possibility that 
will allow the evolution of this single body? Has 
science yet supplied data to us to compel or advise 
this change? I do not think so. 

But what will happen if science does prove that 
the human body (of one only be it noted) must 
have evolved. Nothing will happen to frighten us! 
If that be true, mark the “if,” then we will be no 
more afraid of this truth than of any other. For 
the Scriptural texts on which the proposition of 
theology is based, even Gen. ii, 7, while obviously 
informing us of an immediate formation of the 
body, do not positively, certainly and absolutely 
exclude intermediary stages between the dirt and 
the human body of Adam. In a word, while the 
immediate formation of the body is the obvious 
literal sense of the text, this sense is not so ex- 
clusively certain as to reject absolutely a formation 
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not immediate. And while the traditional interpre- 
tation has a prescriptive right to first hearing, the 
new theory of intermediary forms presents what 
may be called an exegetical possibility. 

Notice that such an explanation, intruded as it 
were into the narration of Genesis, is called an 
exegetical possibility. All the arguments which can 
be made from the text stand against its probability; 
there is not one word in Scripture that favors it; 
it is not a probable hypothesis in interpretation, 
but only an exegetical possibility. And it enjoys 
this status only because the immediate formation 
of the body is not absolutely certain in the texts. 
But if, and the “‘if’”’ will scarcely come to pass in our 
day, the advocates of evolution advance proof for 
the extension of their theory to the body of man, 





and hence of the single first man, then this mere 
exegetical possibility may deserve some hearing. 

If, then, and when scientific investigators put 
forth some real proof in this matter, it will be 
incumbent on the Church and on her scholars of 
that time, to reconsider the further acceptance of 
the age-old understanding of the texts. The Church 
will not be unready for that truth if truth it is 
ever proved to be; it certainly is not proved yet. 
She has not abandoned the traditional reading of 
the account of man’s formation; she retains what 
is acquired in this matter, and seems definitely ac- 
quired, being ready the while for further enlighten- 
ment should it come. Her scholars, then, may work 
on fearlessly toward the truth whether they be 
scientists or theologians. 


SPANISH DEMOCRACY 
LINKED WITH REGIONALISM 


Traditional elements in the 


present conflict 


OWEN B. McGUIRE 














AMONG the many things in this Spanish turmoil 
that have puzzled Catholics in other countries is 
the question, how it came to pass that a small group 
of Catholics in Barcelona and a political party pro- 
fessing to be Catholic and polling a third of the 
votes in the Basque provinces, could ally themselves 
with the parties of the so-called Popular Front bloc, 
every one of whom was avowedly Anti-Catholic, 
even Anti-all-religion. In these two cases it is due 
to what in Spain is called “Regionalism.” I say “in 
these cases,” because some of the intelligentsia 
such as Sehfor Bergamin Ossorio y Gallardo, the 
publicists of Cruz y Raya, etc., would need separate 
treatment. These are not Catholics. They belong 
to a class, well understood in Spain, but difficult to 
understand outside Spain. 

Briefly, the civilization of Spain, like that of all 
Europe, to which all the Americas are heirs, is a 
Christian development of the Greco-Roman tradi- 
tion. When I say “Christian,” I mean, of course, 
Catholic, for there was no other form of Christian- 
ity in Europe during the development. In Spain that 
tradition had never been broken, and indeed, up to 
the present madness, had never been seriously chal- 
lenged. Hence, what Mr. Belloc calls “the Catholic 
culture” remained intact and unquestioned in Spain. 
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Also, Spanish literature is thoroughly Catholic. The 
great writers of its golden age are all not only 
Catholic, but, with the exception of Cervantes, are 
monks and nuns and priests. Hence if, as Cardinal 
Newman held, English literature is irrevocably 
Protestant, Spanish literature is irrevocably Catho- 
lic. 

The result is that every Spaniard who does not 
wish to break with and repudiate the past is a tradi- 
tionalist. If he loves his country, its history, its cul- 
ture, its achievements, its literature, he accepts 
the reality that these are all inseparably bound up 
with Catholicism. Many such men will say they are 
Catholics, while they neither accept the dogmas nor 
recognize the authority of the Church. As I heard 
one of them say: “I am a Catholic, without dogmas 
and without miracles.” 

Those who have been led astray by the spirit 
of an exaggerated Regionalism are different. What 
is Regionalism? Or rather, what are the special 
features and special causes of Spanish Regionalism, 
for in many respects it differs from Regionalism in 
France and Italy. 

Its peculiar causes are many. The first is phys- 
ical. Spain is the most mountanous country in 
Europe, except Switzerland. “Spain,” writes Sefor 




















Madariaga (now in this country), “is a castle. The 
main fact about the land is its inaccessibility. . . . 
The general inaccessibility (from without) is pro- 
longed inwards, and walls and battlements divide 
within itself the territory that walls and battle- 
ments separate from other countries.”’ Within these 
walls and battlements a region would develop a 
system of law and government and mode of life of 
its own without bothering much about what hap- 
pened across the mountain wall. 

Another cause is, of course, historical. Spain had 
a history before the Roman conquest. But the Ro- 
man occupation endured the longest and its influ- 
ence has been the most profound and permanent. 
Historians, however, agree that it did not substan- 
tially change the fundamental character of the 
people of the Peninsular. The character of the Span- 
iard of today is seen to be the same fundamentally 
as that of the Spaniard who fought against the 
Roman invaders. Caesar conquered Gaul in one 
campaign. It took the Roman legions two centuries 
to subjugate Hispania. But the conquest was finally 
accomplished, and the Roman occupation endured 
for four more centuries. By her language, laws and 
method of administration, Rome imposed a sense 
of unity to the whole. When the Empire crashed 
and the legions were withdrawn, the basis of this 
Roman civilization that remained were the Com- 
munes, and these, grouped, became the local or 
regional government. The Visigoth invasions were 
absorbed into this “Latin” culture. The Moors did 
not, in fact, destroy it, nor impose their own culture, 
except on a portion of the population; and even in 
the Moorish Kingdoms the Christians were allowed 
to live according to their own laws in their own 
separate communities. 

The Reconquista began in 710 and lasted nearly 
eight centuries, from 710 to 1492. It was the spirit 
animating this Reconquista and the manner in 
which it was accomplished that created the one, 
united nation that was Christian Spain. If these 
two facts are ignored, it is impossible to understand 
Spain, past or present. The spirit was the Catholic 
religion. It was the sole unifying force, the sole 
source of unity. The battle lines were not drawn 
between Spaniards and Africans, but between 
“Christians” and “infidels.” So they are designated 
in the literature of the whole period of the Recon- 
quista. What the great Spanish poligrafo, Menendez 
y Pelayo, wrote in his Heterodoxes Espafoles fifty 
years ago is true of the Reconquista period and of 
later periods: “Nothing but the Catholic religion 
could have made one nation from such diversity. 
But it did make us a nation and a great nation... 
but as this unifying force relaxes we are drifting 
toward our original disintegrating elements; and 
blind are those who will not see it.” 

As to the manner of the Reconquista, there was 
not and there could not be a nation-wide organiza- 
tion or general uprising against the Moors. Each 
district rose and fought when it could and as best 
it could. Hence resulted, but at different times, the 
separate Kingdoms of Asturias (which was the 
first), Leon, Navarre, Aragon, Castile, etc. Another 
feature of the Reconquista was that it was in every 


district an uprising of the populace, the bravest 
and, at times, the most humble emerging as the 
leader, the victor, and subsequently king or prince. 
This explains in great part the fact (and it is a 
plain fact of history, pace Leland Stowe’s nonsensi- 
cal writing about Spanish Feudalism) that “Feudal- 
ism never cast roots in Spain.” (Madariaga, Pro- 
fessor Merriman also). Again, in the formation and 
government of these “Kingdoms” the Communes 
were, as I have said, the basis and retained their 
own individuality. Their government was strictly 
democratic, their councillors and mayors elected by 
the people; and these sent their representatives 
to the Cortes, Cofradias, Hermandades, as the case 
might be, to give council to the King or legislate 
for the whole Region. Hence, Spain developed a 
system of government in the Middle Ages which 
was its own; for ages the only democracy in Europe. 

When the Reconquista was completed by the 
surrender of Granada, the last Moorish Kingdom, 
and national unity was established under Ferdinand 
and Isabel, the regional administrations were not 
abolished. They continued to function under their 
own laws. Ferdinand and Isabel were sovereigns 
not merely of Spain but “of the Spains.” It was a 
commonwealth of democracies. 

Spain’s greatest political misfortune was the ad- 
vent of the Bourbon dynasty. It was a calamity. It 
would have been a calamity in any case; but the 
circumstances under which the first Bourbon as- 
cended the throne intensified the calamity. He was 
grandson and pupil of le roi soleil who had said 
Vétat, c’est moi and whose signature to the laws of 
France was: Car tel est nostre bon plaisir. He came 
to the throne as the result of a sanguinary civil war 
and ascended it in a spirit of revenge against the 
Regions that had fought for his rival. Then also, 
he came surrounded by French courtiers, officials 
and advisors. To these foreigners Spanish govern- 
ment and administration seemed an archaic and 
unintelligible labyrinth. They are bewildered by 
a multitude of councils, boards, fueros, local parlia- 
ments and administrations. They begin the unifying 
and centralization a@ la francaise. The eighteenth 
century becomes dominated by French thought. 
Many Spanish intellectuals become inoculated. 

Comes the French Revolution and a new species 
of French domination and Spanish inoculation. 
There is not space to pursue the subject. It is a sad 
one, anyway. But the conclusion is that since the 
first Bourbon ascended the Spanish throne, Spain 
has never been governed in accordance with her 
own native political traditions nor in accordance 
with the psychological character of her people. Of 
course, the Spanish forms of government in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries would not be ideal 
in their entirety today. They needed to be devel- 
oped. But they were not allowed to develop. And 
for the past three reigns it was not so much the 
Sovereign who was to blame as the politicians inocu- 
lated by foreign ideas alien to the character of the 
people and to their traditions. As El Debate, the 
great Catholic daily truly said on the fall of the 
monarchy: “It was not so much the Monarch as 
the Monarchists who brought down the Monarchy.” 
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THE FIRST OF MAY 
NAMED THE DAY FOR CHILD-HEALTH 


There are two kinds of health, one more important 


PAUL L. BLAKELY, S.J. 














IN the Liturgy we are frequently bidden to ask 
Almighty God for all that we need for body and 
soul. The petition is appropriate, for man is not a 
disembodied spirit. Health of body is a gift to be 
gratefully received, although few of us ever think 
of it until, like the Devil, we are sick. Yet sickness 
is not the worst evil in this world. Many a man 
who, like the holy Curé of Ars, dragged a weak 
and afflicted body through this vale of tears, lives 
forever in the grateful memory of a world to which 
his life was a benediction. 

The beauty of the Catholic religion is that it is 
complete and, as an old priest in one of Canon 
Sheehan’s novels used to say, that “it all hangs 
together.” Abounding physical health is not the 
most precious boon which God can confer upon 
us, and sickness is not a curse. Both can be misused, 
and both can be made wings on which we rise to 
Him Who has compassion on our infirmities. 

Hence we can read with approbation the Procla- 
mation which President Roosevelt issued last week 
calling us “to designate the first day of May a 
child-health day.” Perhaps it was with a touch of 
humor that the President further invited “the chil- 
dren to celebrate the gains they have made in health 
during the year, and to lend their aid to the com- 
munity in its year-round effort to promote the 
health of the nation.” 

A friend of mine complains that his children are 
so healthy that they lick the full platter clean 
three times a day and keep him teetering on the 
brink of insolvency by their bills for clothes and 
shoes. But I think he realizes that these bills are 
preferable to the demands of doctors, and pleasanter 
than the moans of a sick child. For he knows, of 
course, that proper care of one’s health is a duty 
imposed by the natural and the Divine laws, and 
that he must take this care for his children. But 
it has now and then occurred to me that some 
school administrators, unlike this father, incline 
to stamp devices for protecting the health of the 
pupil as just another of those fads that bedizen 
modern school programs, and by blinding us to 
realities make us think that they have a legitimate 
place in the school. Of course school-health pro- 
grams can be overdone. They can also be over- 
looked. 
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It is very well to talk about our little boys and 
girls, God bless them forever, as though they were 
little angels. Having regard only to their innocence, 
the phrase is correct as well as sweet. But these 
little angels in the school have little eyes and little 
ears and little stomachs (except the boys in whom 
this organ is commonly gigantic) as well as various 
little physical disorders which one does not find at 
all in the angels. Indeed, some of them have little 
adenoids and little lungs in which the seeds of 
dread tuberculosis can be, but often are not, de- 
tected. Unless we desire to transplant them un- 
timely to the garden of their Father’s house, we 
must take them as they are; little images of God 
who frequently need medical attention. 

Of course, in most of our schools common-sense 
methods prevail. The school physician is not looked 
on as an emissary of Satan who teaches the young- 
sters to think their bodies more important than 
their souls, and we have found that the school 
nurse can be a very useful person. We elders may 
be pardoned, perhaps, as we look back to the Spar- 
tan austerity of our school days and find our sur- 
vival a sort of tribute to the remarkable persons 
that we are. But even in those days, little boys and 
girls were often blamed for stupidity when what 
they needed was not admonitions or the strap, but 
a pair of glasses, or medical attention for some 
hidden illness that weakened their bodies and re- 
tarded their mental development. 

The same physical ailments are found among 
school children today, as school authorities intelli- 
gently interested in child-health can testify. Every 
teacher who has read the Canon Law or the Encyc- 
lical of Pius XI On the Christian Education of 
Youth, or who is endowed with a moderate degree 
of common sense, knows that health care for the 
school child is a matter of very grave importance. 
The child is not a disembodied spirit. He needs 
physical care, and he must have it, not only at 
home, but also at school. 

Yet the child is not all body, either. It is expa- 
tiating on the obvious to say that the school has 
its degree of responsibility for the child’s health; 
but the educator who insists that the first duty 
of the school is to care for the child’s soul is com- 
monly thought a bit odd. For more than a century 





we have supported a system of public schools based 
on the principle that the teaching of religion and 
of morality has no place in education. To a Chris- 
tian, the vileness of this principle should be per- 
fectly plain. Perhaps it is, but many, Catholics 
among them, approve it in practice. 

We find them choosing for their children with- 
out a qualm of conscience schools from which re- 
ligion is excluded—provided that they can be sure 
that due provision is made for the child’s physical 
health and well-being. Surely, this is a frightful mis- 
conception of values. The school which neglects the 
child’s health is bad, surely. But the school which 
neglects his religious welfare is infinitely worse. 

Our adherence to a false system of education has 
had its natural result in our crime record. After a 
century of secularized education, crime of every 
description flourishes in this country as in no other. 
Perhaps we reach the lowest depth of degradation 
in the astonishing number of our youthful crimi- 
nals. We find mere boys and girls arraigned not 
only for armed robbery, arson, extortion, kidnaping 
and murder, but for crimes the very mention of 
which sickens the soul. At the same time we are 
told that child health has made remarkable prog- 
ress, especially in the last twenty-five years. What 
other result can we look for, when our education 
is keen for the child’s physical health, and utterly 
neglects the health of his soul? 

Education is necessary, writes J. Edgar Hoover, 
chief of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, in an 
article copyrighted by the King Features Syndicate. 
Yes, but what sort of education? I think Mr. Hoover 
will admit that “education against crime” will break 
down if it is based solely on the theory that “crime 
does not pay.” Indeed, I believe he will admit that 
any adequate defense must include a training in 
religion which begins in the home and continues 
in the home and the school. “The most unfortunate 
axiom which America possesses is that crime all 
too often starts in the cradle,” he writes in the New 
York American for April 11, “and that our great- 
est aid to criminality is the father and mother who 
believe that while there may be problems for other 
children, their offspring can do no wrong.” Work- 
ing in another field for many years, I could bring 
supporting evidence for Mr. Hoover’s conclusion in 
mothers and fathers who thought their little Mary 
as innocent as she looked, or who were brought too 
late face to face with realities when the police be- 
gan to look for their children. 

Less than ten per cent, and nearer five than ten, 
of our children are taught religion in the school. 
As for the others, a few are cared for adequately 
by their parents or guardians, and a few feed on 
the sparse herbage found in an occasional visit to 
some Sunday school. These figures mean that about 
four out of every five American children are grow- 
ing into manhood and womanhod ignorant of re- 
ligion, and deprived of its power to prohibit and 
to strengthen. Worse, the majority of our young 
people in our colleges and universities are exposed 
to influences which lead many of them to scoff at 
religion and to formulate a moral law under which 


the only sin is being caught in sinning. 


Yes, by all means let us celebrate child-health 
day. But we could celebrate it with more heart if 
it meant that all the forces of this nation were 
aligned to guard with equal watchfulness the soul- 
health of every American child. 


OUR DUTY 
TO THE POOR 


THE Encyclical of Pius XI On the Evils of Atheistic 
Communism should be read in connection with the 
Pontiff’s Labor Encyclical published six years ago, 
and with the Encyclical of Leo XIII On the Condi- 
tion of the Working Classes (May 15, 1891). The 
Encyclical on Communism is now in the hands of 
the printer, and will shortly be published, with notes 
and references, by the AMERICA Press. In these 
three Encyclicals we find the same clear vision of 
economic and industrial conditions, the same sym- 
pathy with the poor, the same hunger for social 
justice, the same all-embracing love for the children 
of men. 

In the Encyclical on Communism, the Holy 
Father addresses himself to to various classes. Thus 
we find special precepts and warnings to employ- 
ers, to industrialists, to the Faithful in general, and 
to priests. It will be useful to quote a paragraph 
in which the Pontiff addresses himself to the guar- 
dians of Christ’s flock. 

To priests in a special way, We recommend the oft- 

repeated counsel of Our Predecessor, Leo XIII, to go 

to the workingman. We make this advice Our own, 
and faithful to the teachings of Jesus Christ and His 

Church We thus complete it: “Go to the workingman, 

especially where he is poor; and, in general, go to 

the poor.” The poor are obviously more exposed than 
others to the wiles of agitators who, taking advan- 
tage of their extreme need, kindle in their hearts 


envy of the rich and urge them to seize by force 
what fortune seems to have denied them unjustly. 


The Pontiff acknowledges with joy the zealous pas- 
toral activity of priests throughout the world. But 
in this crisis, when the world is trembling between 
Christianity and Communism, more than ordinary 
zeal and charity are needed. 


But the most efficacious means of apostolate among 
the poor and lowly is the priest’s example. . . . Espe- 
cially needful, however, for the present situation is 
the shining example of a life which is humble, poor 
and disinterested, in imitation of the Divine Master 
Who could say to the world with Divine simplicity, 
“The foxes have holes and the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of Man hath not where to lay 
His head.” A priest who is really poor and disinter- 
ested in the Gospel sense may work among his flock 
marvels, recalling a Saint Vincent de Paul, a Curé 
of Ars, a Cottolengo, a Don Bosco, and so many 
others. . . . Furthermore, where a secular priest or 
a Religious is obliged by his office to administer 
temporal property, let him remember that he is not 
only obliged to observe scrupulously all that justice 
and charity prescribe, but that he has a special 
obligation to conduct himself in very truth as a 
father of the poor. 


From every priest much is demanded. But if he is 
to help the laity, may he not count upon the laity 
for the charity of their prayers? P. L. B. 
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WITH SCRIP AND STAFF 











ALLEGATIONS VS. THE FACT 


(While I may commend The Pilgrim for his charity 
and urbanity, I cannot commend the “Forum” or 
Peter Whiffin. The editor of the “Forum” has too 
often slyly sniped at the Catholic Church for any 
Catholic to hold this monthly in respect. We would 
prefer a franker “Forum,” with more honesty. It 
is to be regretted that Peter Whiffin should align 
himself with the “Forum” policy, regretted that he 
closes his eyes to 999 brave, sacrificial priests and 
magnifies the faults of 1, regretted that he writes 
with heat instead of light. He is no Savanarola, nor 
can he with good grace speak of priests as a dis- 
credited class. THE Eprror). 

SINCE the Pilgrim published his views concerning 
an article in the April Forum by the Reverend 
“Peter Whiffin,” in which the clergy were hauled 
over the coals for certain alleged failings, Peter 
Whiffin has replied .at some length. I am quoting 
as much of his letter as space will permit. What is 
omitted does not add materially to its burden. 
“DEAR PILGRIM: Your objections to my attack 
on the money situation in the Church today center 
about two points. First, you object to the publish- 
ing of my article in a secular instead of in a Catho- 
lic magazine. Secondly, you charge that I lied in 
my assertions about the harm done to priests as a 
class by money chasing here in America. 

“In answer to your first objection, let me say 
that even if a Catholic magazine would have pub- 
lished my article (will AMeERIcA publish this?) I 
do not think that such publication would have ac- 
complished anything. Warnings about the money 
evil in the Church have been appearing in Catho- 
lic papers fer many years. The more regularly they 
have appeared, the more merrily has the money 
chase gone on, through drives and bazaars and 
relics, to the new spiritual devotion of “Bingo.” So 
I wrote my piece for a secular magazine, thinking 
it might thus be a real shock which could possibly 
wake some of us up. I fail to see where there is 
any scandal being given by my writing. The scandal 
has been given for many years by the money 
changers. Giving scandal or ‘rooting up the wheat 
with the cockle’ I have not the slightest desire to 
do. But pillorying an already notorious scandal so 
that we may do away with it, or rooting out the 
cockle when it becomes so thick that it is likely to 
choke the wheat, seems to me beyond any reproach 
of our Divine Lerd. 

“As for the charge that I lied in saying that ‘we 
priests as a Class are discredited men who lost the 
trust and confidence of the masses,’ that is a mat- 
ter of opinion. I gave my reasons for believing as 
I do, and tried to make it clear that I was speak- 
ing always of priests ‘as a class.’ That individual 
priests are doing heroic work in many places is 
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undeniable. That a far greater number of priests 
are not doing things that ought to be done is, I 
think, undeniable also. And I lay the blame for the 
situation at the door of the ecclesiastical politicians 
and financiers who insist on making the Church a 
Kingdom of This World, who hold money-making 
above priestly zeal, who have bound up our priests 
as a class, especially in some of our great cities, 
that almost all our duties seem to be concerned 
with the making of money, and who have made us 
lose, as they have always made us priests lose ‘as 
a class’ the confidence and trust of the masses. 

“Tt was this sort of leadership which brought 
about the horrible revolt against the Church in 
Spain. It can bring us only disaster here, unless we 
priests manage to loosen the choking grip that it 
has gotten upon us. Is it right that the light of zeal 
should be extinguished in the faces of so many 
priests because their worth and their activities are 
measured more and more according to the money 
they bring in? Is it desirable that we priests as a 
class should appear less and less in the slums and 
tenements, never in the open forums of the streets, 
and that while we stand aloof from these things 
because ‘they don’t pay money,’ the Communists 
gain the confidence of the masses more and more 
because they at least go down among them and 
understand their problems through experience? 

“As for the individual shower baths that I men- 
tioned when talking about the rooms in the Brook- 
lyn Seminary, you remark, Pilgrim, that you 
washed out of a tin basin for years. More power to 
you. I lived in a bare monastic cell for years, slept 
on a straw bed, and rose every morning at two 
o’clock. And what I’m trying to get at is that I 
think our training was much better than the softer 
life today. As you say, our Catholic boys are not 
morons. And just because they are not morons is 
all the more reason to suspect that when they 
contrast the life of hard competitive strife in the 
outside world today with the safe and compara- 
tively easy existence of so many of the priests, they 
might, even if subconsciously, be attracted by the 
things that should not attract them into the priest- 
hood. No, Pilgrim, our enemies in Russia were 
trained in a tough school. Lenin and Stalin and so 
many others learned their lessons in exile and pov- 
erty and Siberian prisons. Most of our Communists 
today have learned their zeal and their endurance 
in the hard schools of the slums. So I do not like 
to see our levites and priests getting too soft. I’m 
afraid we are not training our levites right. That’s 
why they are afraid to face the Communists in the 
native haunts of the poor. Or are they afraid? Why 
do we not give them the chance to prove they are 
not? No money in it? We might antagonize the 
rich? You answer it, Pilgrim. 

“Finally as to my seeming to contradict the Pope 








because I said that we cannot blame anti-clerical- 
ism here or in Russia, while he says that ‘Com- 
munism threatens every country,’ where is the con- 
tradiction? Communism may threaten, but unless 
we posit causes similar to those that caused Com- 
munism in Russia, that is all it will do. Communism 
threatened Spain for many years. It became a 
reality only when State and Church in Spain be- 
trayed the masses. It will become a reality here 
only when we betray them. It has gained its pres- 
ent strength only because we have been unfaithful 
to our trust. Peter Whiffin.” 


With certain of Peter Whiffin’s propositions I am 
quite in agreement. Immense harm is wrought by 
over-zealous devotion to money-saving devices, 
even when they are in themselves unobjectionable. 
We have gone giddy over Bingo. And there is dan- 
ger of our going soft, though I do not think shower- 
baths are the primrose road to it. 

When things go wrong in Church or State, not 
one thing, but two things are to be abolished: the 
sin, and the occasion for sin. The sin of greed can 
be remedied only by the renewal of the spiritual 
life, and all that that implies, of zeal, learning, 
charity, purity, prayer, love of the Saviour and His 
Sacred Eucharist. 

One occasion for sin is the dependence of the 
Church, for its functioning, upon the support, and 
consequently upon the psychology—not always 
edifying or reasonable—of the well-to-do laity. This 
is vastly, indescribably better than dependence 
for support upon the State, but it still has its evi- 
dent disadvantages. The Church in this country 
wisely extricated itself from the control of the laity 
when that control meant arbitrary, selfish dom- 
ination. But with the new concept of the lay apos- 
tolate comes a new vision of the layman’s function 
in aiding temporal administration in the Church. 

With all this, however, my conviction is unshaken 
as to the main objections I raised against the Forum 
article. The writer exaggerates and generalizes in- 
cidental abuses to the point of falsehood, to an 
audience where such a mistaken picture does crim- 
inal harm. I believe the number of people among 
the general pagan public who will be rooted in their 
anti-clerical convictions by such an article, greatly 
outweighs the number of those who will be induced 
thereby to take any measures to remedy the evils. 

I seriously challenge the assertion that hostility 
to the Roman collar is anything like Peter Whif- 
fin’s picture of it. The priest who expects no such 
hostility rarely meets it. 

Communism is no natural reaction against 
abuses. As the Holy Father clearly indicates, it is 
an agent of unique malignity entirely dispropor- 
tionate to any abuses that give opportunity for 
its diffusion. The instances from Spain are singu- 
larly ill chosen. The great majority of Spanish 
priests were extremely poor. 

While shrewd politicians can always get the ear 
of a few clerical dupes, in general there is no class 
of men in any country of the world who are more 
independent of party politics than the Catholic 
priesthood in the United States. And this is especial- 


ly true in certain instances that Whiffin alleges to 
the supposed contrary. The notion that the priest- 
hood was stampeded against Roosevelt is too ab- 
surd to merit discussion. And certain personal al- 
legations he makes are definitely contrary to fact. 

I still vigorously maintain that the “money- 
seekers” are the exception, not the rule: that the 
Catholic priesthood, as a class, is gloriously of and 
for the people, and in countless ways is in touch 
with the poor and the “masses”’—a term that is 
by no means easy to define. 

The least move by the priest in the direction of 
money-seeking is as prominent as the steeple cock. 
Be it for the most practical and necessary of causes, 
it will always offend some captious pew-holder. 
Vice-versa, the world little suspects many a hidden 
drama of priestly poverty. 

There was a stately city Monsignor, now a 
Bishop, who confided to the Pilgrim one time that 
all he had in the world was three dollars. Every 
spare penny he had was given to charity. Yet he 
was cheerful enough over it; and certainly con- 
veyed no impression of penury. And when you be- 
gin to inquire, you will find countless others like 
him and equally unsuspected. 

On the very day, April 6, that Peter Whiffin in- 
dited his reply to the Pilgrim, the papers carried 
an account how a fine city rectory, built in the 
prosperous days, was made uninhabitable by fire. 
The Pastor and several curates moved to the din- 
ing-room in the basement, the only place left liv- 
able in the house, and were bunking there on cots, 
because they wished to stick with the poor of the 
parish. 

Suppose, Peter Whiffin, instead of writing for the 
pagans, we leave the world to the one who is best 
competent to speak and whose voice will be most 
widely heard throughout the world. Surely the 
warning of Pope Pius XI in his recent Encyclical 
on Communism is strong enough: 

“‘Go to the workingman, especially where he 
is poor; and in general, go to the poor.’ . . . If the 
priest will not go to the workingmen and to the 
poor, to warn them or to disabuse them of preju- 
dice and false theory, they will become an easy 
prey for the apostles of Communism.” And again: 

“Especially needful . . . for the present situation 
is the shining example of a life which is humble, 
poor and disinterested. A priest who is really poor 
and disinterested may work among his flock mar- 
vels. . . . Furthermore, where a secular priest or 
Religious is obliged by his office to administer tem- 
poral property, let him remember that he is not 
only to observe scrupulously all that charity and 
justice prescribe, but that he has a special obliga- 
tion to conduct himself in very truth as a father 
of the poor.” (Divini Redemptoris, Nos. 61 and 63). 

Leaving the last word to the Pope, I shall call 
it a day, since I do not intend to continue this dis- 
cussion. Let me say in conclusion that if one-tenth 
the energy were expended in seeking out the facts 
as to holy priests that is expended in discovering 
a few that may be criticized, vastly more for good 
would be accomplished than by all the public de- 
nunciations in the world. THE PILGRIM. 
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FREEDOM AND COMMUNISM 


MEN who advise us to look to Russia, and there 
find the model of an enlightened State in which 
every man has been confirmed in his rights, and 
liberty flourishes, constitute one of life’s minor 
mysteries. That such men exist, we are made aware 
by the letters which come to us; besides, there is 
the New Republic, not to speak of (we rarely do) 
the Nation. For as the facts bear witness, under the 
Soviet theory man has no rights of any kind. Rights 
are incompatible with the theory, and in practice 
no Russian has any rights, although sycophants of 
the Government may enjoy concessions revocable 
at the will of Stalin. 

It is probably true that in Russia every man has 
a job. That is also true of Sing Sing and Joliet. But 
he has no job in the American sense. His work is 
work assigned by the Government, and if he does 
not like it, he is compelled at the point of a gun to 
keep at it. If this is freedom for the worker, then 
the choicest example which Russia can offer can 
easily be matched in any American State which 
puts its convicts to work, every one with a ball and 
chain, on the public roads. The American convict 
has a job. He also has food and drink in larger 
quantities and of better quality than the inhabitants 
of Russia, if we except Stalin and his auxiliary 
tyrants. But he has no liberty. 

In Russia men live under a tyranny that calls 
itself a Government, and that is the worst kind of 
tyranny. As Governor Smith said last week in a 
meeting in New York: “Workers become slaves to 
the Red commissars, or they are condemned to 
starvation.” For in Russia and in every land which 
has been taken over by Communism, there is no 
right to life and property which the Government 
will acknowledge as a right which belongs to man 
by his very nature. Men live only as long as the 
Government permits them to live, and then, as the 
recent “trials” in Russia have shown us, mount the 
scaffold, and men hold property only until the Gov- 
ernment takes it from them. 

To return to our unsought correspondents, we 
may remark that every exposition of Communistic 
slavery appearing in these pages is followed by the 
charge that we are Fascists. The accusation is 
patently absurd, since from the outset this Review 
has fought every form of totalitarianism in govern- 
ment. Because we hate absolute tyranny, it does 
not follow that we love a modified tyranny, al- 
though if the issue is forced every man of sense 
will choose the lesser of two evils. A small degree 
of liberty is preferable to slavery, but in this coun- 
try we propose to put up with neither. What we 
wish and what we can have, if we are willing to 
fight for our rights, is liberty under the law of the 
Constitution. 

But we are wholly unable to perceive in Com- 
munism any hope for freedom under law, or for 
freedom of any recognizable type. The folly that 
has impelled Communism to attack the rights of 
Almighty God necessarily compels it to set at 
naught the rights of man. 
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EDITOR 


BRAIN OR BRAWN? 


CHIEF Justice Hughes celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday by writing what appears to us an admir- 
ably reasoned decision. If spared by Congress, now 
flirting madly with youth in Capua, we feel sure 
that he will write many more. In his rulings he was 
supported by an Associate Justice who for all his 
more than four-score years is intellectually vigor- 
ous and alert. On the Supreme Bench, and on the 
lowest school bench, mind counts more than mat- 
ter. Even as you and I, Justices of the Supreme 
Court of the United States think with their brains, 
not with their brawn. 


CONGRESS AND OR( 


CERTAIN legal aspects of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the cases reviewed under the 
Wagner Act are considered in the following 
editorial. The decision contains many striking 
passages in which the rights of wage-earners 
are forcefully defended. 

But it is well to observe that while for some 
of its provisions the Act may be styled “labor’s 
Magna Charta,” the interpretation of the Su- 
preme Court approves or at least makes pos- 
sible some Federal legislation to which labor 
organizations have always been opposed. The 
limits of the decision need not be unduly 
stretched to find justification for the regula- 
tion by Congress of labor organizations which 
deal collectively with corporations engaged in 
inter-State commerce. 

This conclusion appears to rest on several 
positions assumed by the Court. Since labor 
unions are conceded to possess rights which the 
Federal Courts will protect, it is reasonable to 
suppose that duties will arise in connection with 
these rights which the courts will oblige them 
to fulfill. As Leo XIII teaches in his Labor En- 
cyclical, the right of men to form private or- 
ganizations to attain some laudable end by suit- 
able means cannot be destroyed by the state, 
but its exercise can be regulated. When the 
right is abused to weaken or to destroy a higher 
right, the state is justified in intervening. 

It is true that the Wagner Act forces no 
worker to join a union. But it compels the em- 
ployer to bargain collectively with the union 
formed by the employes. It is possible that at 








ORIALS 


MENTAL “FLOPHOUSES” 


LAST week a professor of psychology announced 
that the American people have three large flop- 
houses where they let their minds go to sleep. 
These are the radio, the moving picture and the 
“pulp” magazine. We have 28,000,000 radios in this 
country, and every month we buy about 15,000,000 
pulps. As for the moving picture, reports the pro- 
fessor, if it “is pitched above the mental age of 
twelve” we refuse to patronize it, and the producer 
loses his money. It is only fair to add that we spend 
at least $3,000,000,000 per year on elementary and 
secondary schools. 


ND ORGANIZED LABOR 


some time a misguided union may be unreason- 
able in its demands, and when these are refused, 
call a strike. Federal legislation forbidding ces- 
sation of work until the grievances can be ex- 
amined and assessed would here seem neces- 
sary. The obligations of employers are clearly 
fixed by the Act. It would seem necessary that 
the obligations of organizations which bargain 
for the employes should be fixed with equal def- 
initeness. 

In the next place, the Court observes that in 
dealing with obstructions to the free flow of 
inter-State commerce and of commerce with a 
foreign nation, Congress has “plenary power.” 
The reason is, of course, that since Congress is 
authorized to regulate such commerce, it must 
be able to forbid whatever may substantially 
and directly interferes with it. 

Passing no judgment for the moment on the 
strikes in the automobile industry, it is plain 
that the avowed specific purpose of the strikers 
was not merely to obstruct inter-State com- 
merce, but to stop it completely. As these lines 
are written, strikers in the industry are plan- 
ning to make commerce with Canada impos- 
sible, unless their demands are granted. 

Does it lie within the power of Congress to 
forbid strikes of this nature? In our opinion 
it does, assuming that the principles cited by 
the Court in reviewing the Wagner cases are 
correct. A system of labor organizations con- 
trolled by political groups in Congress does not 
appeal to us, nor has it ever appealed to labor. 
But it may now be at the door. 


| 


THE WAGNER ACT 


LABOR won a long and hard-fought battle when 
the Supreme Court upheld the Wagner Act. As 
described by Senator Walsh, of Massachusetts, the 
decision “tends to place definitely under the con- 
trol of the Government labor relations referring 
to collective bargaining and unfair labor practices 
in all industries which maintain plants in different 
States, and have an interchange of commerce be- 
tween such plants.” Hereafter, the right of em- 
ployes to organize freely for collective bargaining 
is protected by Federal guarantee. Employers are 
obliged to meet with representatives of these or- 
ganizations and to bargain with them. While the 
Act does not compel employers to sign contracts, 
they may be adjudged guilty of unfair practice if 
they refuse to agree to equitable terms. 

Five cases were before the Court, and in all the 
Government was sustained. Perhaps the most im- 
portant and best fitted to illustrate the constitu- 
tional principle involved is the case presented by 
the Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation. The Cor- 
poration owns mines and plants in various States, 
as well as steamships and railways, and about sev- 
enty-five per cent of its product is shipped from 
the main plant in Pennsylvania to other States. 
The Government claimed that this commerce, be- 
ing inter-State commerce, was plainly subject to its 
regulation. The Corporation argued that the con- 
trol thus claimed was a control of labor relations, 
and not of inter-State commerce. 

The Court answered by citing the “familiar prin- 
ciple that acts which directly burden or obstruct 
inter-State or foreign commerce, or its free flow, 
are within reach of the congressional power.” But 
labor disturbances, the Government had argued, 
caused chiefly by the refusal of employers to allow 
employes to organize freely for collective bargain- 
ing, burden and obstruct inter-State commerce. 
Congress therefore has the right and the duty to 
regulate, at least to the extent of removing these 
disturbances by protecting the undoubted rights of 
the workers. 

The Corporation further argued that it was en- 
gaged not in inter-State commerce but simply in 
the “production” of steel in a local plant, and hence 
was subject only to local control. To this the Court 
answered: “It is the effect upon commerce, not the 
source of the injury, which is the criterion.” Quot- 
ing its decision in the Schechter case, the Court 
held: 

Although activities may be intra-State in character 
when separately considered, if they have such a 
close and substantial relation to inter-State com- 
merce that their control is essential or appropriate 
to protect that commerce from burdens and obstruc- 
tions, Congress cannot be denied the power to ex- 
ercise that control. 

It is clear, then, as was held in the Schechter 
case, that an industry engaged in inter-State com- 
merce, or any industry which directly and substan- 
tially affects inter-State commerce, can be con- 
trolled by appropriate Federal regulation. But this 
does not mean, the Court adds, that Congress may 
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“obliterate the distinction between wnat is national 
and what is local, and create a completely central- 
ized Government. The question is necessarily one 
of degree.” Some industries are clearly inter-State, 
some clearly local. Others again lie on the border 
line. Congress may not arbitrarily classify indus- 
tries, but cases arising under the Act must be ex- 
amined individually, and doubts resolved by the 
eourts. 

Is this an extension of the inter-State commerce 
clause of the Constitution? Four Justices of the 
Court answer affirmatively. Yet the argument of 
the majority which holds that it is not, appeals to 
us as convincing. The Court has for the first time 
judged new industrial conditions in the light of an 
old, or in its words, “a familiar” principle. The 
Government may not regulate local business. It 
may regulate inter-State business, or what is sub- 
stantially a charge on inter-State commerce, not 
arbitrarily, but by appropriate legislation. 

It can hardly be doubted that on this decision 
legislation which will protect even more effectively 
the rights of the wage-earner can be based. The 
task now before Congress is to use wisely and in 
the interest of all, employer, employe and the pub- 
lic, the authority which according to the Court 
clearly belongs to it under the Constitution. 


DUCK HILL 


WHILE Congress was debating the Gavagan anti- 
lynching bill, the denizens of Duck Hill, in Miss- 
issippi, were chaining two Negroes to a tree. They 
then applied the flame of a blow-torch to the bare 
chests of these men, and under the torture one of 
‘them died. With barbaric mercy the other was then 
murdered by a shot through the head. The Negroes 
had pleaded not guilty to a charge of killing a 
white man, and were being led to jail by the sheriff 
when the mob appeared. Although the leaders of 
the mob were not masked, the sheriff files the 
usual report that he was able to recognize none of 
them. 

It is difficult to speak with restraint of these 
horrors. But denunciation is not needed. What is 
needed is swift retribution. Every means at the dis- 
posal of the State should be used to discover the 
murderers of these Negroes, and to hang them. 
When last heard from, the Governor of Mississippi 
was shaking his head in dismay. We trust that he 
will hit upon a more energetic means of dealing 
with this disgrace to his State. 

May we suggest that an immediate social survey 
be made of this community? True, the first duty 
of the State is to avenge the insult to its sovereignty 
by punishing the members of the mob. But if the 
dark compost of ignorance and immorality which 
constitutes Duck Hill is left untouched, other lynch- 
ings may be looked for. 

The ultimate task of the State of Mississippi is 
to strive earnestly to inculcate the first principles 
and the more elementary usages of civilization in 
this degraded community. The sword of the law 
must be unsheathed against these murderers, but 
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the State must also undertake to establish in Duck 
por Sang educational and religious agencies which 
civilize. 


THE PARACLETE 


HOLY souls have asked from time to time in the 
history of the Church whether the Faithful have 
that vivid sense of the Third Person of the Most 
Holy Trinity which is so fruitful in sanctity. Perhaps 
their uneasy questioning rested upon a real fact, 
the falling away from religion, for instance, which 
they may have witnessed in the communities which 
they knew well. However this may be, and what- 
ever our modern failings, we may thank God that 
in our day devotion to the Holy Spirit, the Witness 
and the Teacher of truth, seems to be growing 
stronger and more widespread. 

Tomorrow the Church chooses from the Gospel 
according to Saint John the first thirteen verses 
of the sixteenth chapter. These verses record some 
of the words spoken by Our Lord at the Last Sup- 
per, and they contain the promise of the coming 
of the Paraclete. “Paraclete,” from the Greek verb 
meaning “to call to one’s aid” can be taken in vari- 
ous senses, since the Hcly Spirit comes to our aid 
as Witness, as Teacher, as Comforter, and in other 
ways as many and as varied as our needs. Accord- 
ing to commentators, as employed in tomorrow’s 
Gospel the word signifies that the Holy Spirit comes 
as Witness to the truth of Christ’s mission, and as 
the Teacher of all truths of revelation. He will bear 
witness before the world to Christ’s teachings, and 
“He will teach you all truth.” 

As Witness, the Holy Spirit will not only bear 
testimony to the Gospel, but will also convince of 
sin and injustice all who repudiate Our Lord and 
reject the mission of the Church which He has 
founded. Ultimately, this conviction will complete- 
ly break the dominion of “the prince of this world” 
who “is already judged.” In the meantime, sorrow 
will fill our hearts, as it filled the hearts of the 
disciples when He told them that He was to with- 
draw His visible presence from them. Yet, in the 
end we shall share the triumph effected over the 
principles of evil by the Holy Spirit. 

But in these uncertain days when many, even 
among the learned, are blown about by the winds 
of conflicting doctrines, it is comforting to think 
of the Holy Spirit as the Teacher of truth. “But 
when He, the Spirit of truth, is come He will teach 
you all truth.” He was the Teacher of the Apostles, 
imparting to them a deeper understanding of the 
truths of revelation, and a fuller knowledge of their 
duties in the high work to which Our Lord had 
elected them. Yet throughout the ages even to 
this day, He is also the Teacher of every soul that 
seeks Him humbly to beg for light. We are accus- 
tomed, following the liturgical usage of the Church, 
to call upon Him at the beginning of every impor- 
tant action, when failure depresses us and when 
doubts disturb. He will tell us what to do, for He 
is the Teacher of all truth, and His truth is our 
light, our consolation and our strength. 
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AT Home. On April 13, President Roosevelt di- 
rected that a resurvey of expenditure requirements 
be made by all departments and other Government 
agencies for the fiscal year of 1937, ending June 
30, in order that all outlays not absolutely neces- 
sary may be pruned. He said: “. . .the revenues of 
the Government for the present fiscal year will be 
materially less than the amount estimated in my 
budget message of last January, and thus the 
deficit will be far greater than was anticipated 
unless there is an immediate curtailment of expendi- 
tures.”’. .. On April 14, the State of Delaware de- 
feated the Child Labor Amendment... . On April 
15, the House passed the Gavagan Anti-Lynching 
Bill after sharp debate. . . . Hearings on the pro- 
posed Supreme Court reorganization plan continued 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee. The presi- 
dents of nine New England colleges, including Har- 
vard, Yale, Dartmouth, forwarded statements 
against the plan to the Judiciary Committee. .. . 
The C. I. O. continued its march. It signed up with 
the Viscose Corporation, largest rayon yarn manu- 
facturer in the country, and obtained a final agree- 
ment with the Chrysler Corporation. . . . On April 
13, Secretary of State Hull signed a treaty with 
Mexico, terminating Article VIII of the Gadsden 
Treaty of 1853. This covered a rail privilege for 
the United States in the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, 
a privilege which had never been operative. 


SUPREME CourT. On April 12, the Supreme Court 
upheld the constitutionality of the National Labor 
Relations Act as applied in five cases. In four in- 
stances, the vote was five to four, Justices Suther- 
land, Van Devanter, McReynolds and Butler dis- 
senting, and in one case, that pertaining to a bus 
company, the vote was unanimous. It was the first 
occasion in American history that industries or- 
ganized on a national scale, but whose products 
are locally manufactured, were pronounced to fall 
specifically under the regulatory powers of Con- 
gress. The commerce clause of the Constitution was 
considered to have been considerably broadened 
by the decision. . . . All the cases grew out of dis- 
charge of employes active in labor organization 
and came to the Supreme Court on appeals from 
rulings of the National Labor Relations Board. The 
organizations making the appeals were: The Wash- 
ington, Virginia and Maryland Coach Co., The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corporation; The Fruehauf Trailer 
Co.; The Friedman-Harry Marks Clothing Co., Inc., 
and the Associated Press. ... Among the momen- 
tous passages in the various decisions were: “Al- 
though activities may be intrastate in character 
when separately considered, if they have such a 
close and substantial relation to interstate com- 
merce that their control is essential or appropriate 


to protect that commerce from burdens and ob- 
structions, Congress cannot be denied the power 
to exercise that control. . . . Employes have as 
clear a right to organize and select their representa- 
tives for lawful purpose as the respondent has to 
organize its business and select its own officers and 
agents. . . On the question whether the Wagner Act 
abridges the freedom of speech or of the press as 
safeguarded by the Constitution, the majority holds 
that it does not. The Act does not compel the peti- 
tioner to employ any one; it does not require that 
the petitioner retain in its employ an incompetent 
editor or one who fails faithfully to edit the news to 
reflect the facts without bias or prejudice. The Act 
permits a discharge for any reason other than 
union activity or agitation for collective bargaining 
with employes.”. . . After this latest decision of the 
Court, the New Deal had a score of nine victories 
and eleven defeats since 1933. 


ENGLAND. After an acrimonious debate in the 
House of Commons, the Government’s policy in 
the critical Bilbao situation was upheld by a vote 
of 345 to 130. The Opposition charged the Govern- 
ment had “run up the white flag” in failing to 
escort with full naval power British ships into Bil- 
bao. The Government cited precedents for its policy; 
urged the danger of setting off the powder barrel 
of Europe. The Government let all British ships 
attempting to carry food into Bilbao know that it 
would prefer cessation of this activity. British ships 
turned into French ports. It was the general belief 
that Britain would not attempt to break up General 
Franco’s blockade within territorial waters, as such 
action might cause Italy to break the Red blockade 
at Malaga, and set off incidents dangerous to peace. 


CANADA. A strike launched by the C. I. O. in the 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd., plant in Oshawa, 
Ontario, caused a Cabinet crisis, with the resigna- 
tion of two Ministers. Premier Mitchell Hepburn of 
Ontario characterized Hugh Thompson, of Detroit, 
as a “paid foreign C. I. O. agitator,” refused to 
receive him, thus causing the collapse of peace 
negotiations. Hepburn and General Motors will dis- 
cuss peace with a Canadian labor union but not 
with an international group. Mayor Alexander C. 
Hall, of Oshawa, backing the strikers against Pre- 
mier Hepburn, issued on April 14 an ultimatum to 
Homer Martin, President of the United Automobile 
Workers. He demanded that Martin call a sympa- 
thetic strike in all General Motors plants in the 
United States or he, the Mayor, would advise the 
strikers to drop their demands for recognition of 
the C. I. O. .. . Premier Hepburn forced the resigna- 
tion from his Cabinet of David Croll, Minister of 
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Labor, and the Attorney General, Arthur Roebuck, 
in view of their inability to agree with his policy. 


BELGIUM. An election which attracted worldwide 
attention occurred in Brussels, Belgium, on April 
11. The opponents were Premier Paul van Zeeland 
on the one side and the leader of the Rexist party, 
Leon Degrelle, on the other. Degrelle, accused of 
a secret understanding with Nazi Germany; of aid- 
ing the separatist Flemish groups, earned, at the 
eleventh hour, another characterization. On April 
9, Cardinal Van Roey, Archbishop of Malines, Pri- 
mate of Belgium, declared the Rexist party was 
“a danger to country and to Church.” Many Catho- 
lics who otherwise might have cast blank ballots 
did not do so. Their opposition to Van Zeeland was 
caused by certain Socialistic activities on the part 
of his Cabinet. Van Zeeland won a thumping vic- 
tory, larger than anyone had expected. He received 
275,840 votes, or 75.89 per cent. Degrelle polled 
69,242 votes or 19.05 per cent. Blank ballots indicat- 
ing discontent with the Government dropped from 
28,795 as in the last election to 18,358, a decrease 
of more than 10,000. . . . Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, 
Reich Economics Minister, dropped into Brussels 
after the election for a little conference with Van 
Zeeland. He desires further accommodations in 
trade and raw materials; wants to pay for what 
he orders in German manufactured goods instead 
of in cash. . . . Experts of the Oslo group, arrived 
in Brussels on April 12 for a four-day session of 
the Scandinavian powers, Belgium, Netherlands. 


SPAIN. On the Madrid sector, the attempt of the 
Leftists to raise the siege proved a complete failure. 
On April 12, Government troops attacked the Na- 
tionalist position on Aguila Hill and Las Perdices 
Slope, and were repulsed after leaving 3,000 dead 
on the field. Nationalist headquarters announced 
that the Leftists have not gained a foot of ground 
in the offensive, and that their casualties were 
enormous, being estimated at 16,000. Attempts of 
General Miaja to cut off the Nationalist troops in 
University City were also foiled, and a sort of stale- 
mate again featured the Madrid sector. . . . In the 
Basque sector, General Mola and his troops con- 
tinued their operations looking to the fall of Bilbao, 
Basque capital. Nationalist sea blockade prevented 
food from arriving in the beleaguered city and 
Mola’s army prevented any supplies arriving from 
land. The food situation in the city was described 
as desperate, especially after the population was 
swollen by refugees to about 400,000. It was esti- 
mated that under the food rationing each person 
was receiving four cents worth of eatables daily. 
. . . Insurgent intelligence service reported that 
twenty American-made pursuit planes were landed 
in France and shipped immediately to the Spanish 
Reds, and that twenty more were on their way, 
consigned to Air France, which agency was buying 
the American planes for the Valencia Government. 
. . . . General Franco also announced he had evi- 
dence that France was training fliers for the Reds. 
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ITALY. Newspapers continued printing articles 
based on official Government information on the 
aid being extended to the Valencia Government in 
Spain by France and Russia. . . . Among the latest 
evidence in possession of Italian sources is the fol- 
lowing. . . . French native troops from Algeria are 
being sent to Spain for the Valencia Government. 
On March 7, 250 were dispatched. On March 17 and 
18, 1,000 more. . . . Between March 15 and 20, 150 
Russian fighting planes arrived in Spain, with 150 
more expected from Asia Minor. . . . Foreign pilots 
are being recruited in France, and Spanish pilots 
are being instructed there. Schools for Spanish 
pilots exist at Francazal near Toulouse; at Bor- 
deaux; at an unnamed place between Narbonne and 
Carcassonne, and at a point near Paris. The school 
situated near Paris was inaugurated on April 3 by 
the French Air Minister, Pierre Cot. Nineteen Span- 
ish pilots are taking its courses. . . . Recruiting for 
volunteers for the Spanish Reds is still going on in 
France. The chief recruiting office is in Marseilles 
at 18 Boulevard de la Liberte. . . . Toulouse is also 
an active recruiting center. On March 6, 500 volun- 
teers left for Spain, of whom 150 received money 
disguised as aid to unemployed. The Municipality 
of Toulouse on March 18 sent to Spain 2,000,000 
rounds of ammunition. ... On April 10, partial self- 
rule was granted to Libya by the Italian Cabinet. 


FOOTNOTES. On April 13, the German Government 
delivered a note of protest to the Vatican, in reply 
to Pope Pius’ Encyclical read in pulpits of German 
churches on March 21. Trial of Catholic priests and 
laymen for high treason continued in Berlin Peo- 
ple’s Court. Judge Engert, presiding, heckled the 
prisoners, lauded the Nazi doctrines, pounded the 
bench with his fist. To an Austrian press character- 
ization of the whole trial as “a National Socialist 
humbug,” the Judge delivered an indignant tirade, 
asked Father Joseph Rossaint, a defendant, if he 
agreed with that. . . . The “trial” of Trotsky went 
on in Mexico, before a self-appointed committee 
headed by John Dewey, Columbia professor, Trot- 
sky denied everything, called for another revolution 
in Russia to upset Stalin. ... A conference to abolish 
the capitulations in Egypt opened in Montreux, 
Switzerland, April 12. Under these capitulations, 
citizens of certain nations residing in Egypt receive 
the right to have their own courts in criminal and 
civil cases. They are immune to taxation. Twelve 
powers enjoying the capitulations attended the con- 
ference, and five others also who were invited by 
Egypt. . . . Prince Nicholas, of Rumania, brother 
of King Carol, was on April 9, excluded from suc- 
cession to the throne, deprived of all his titles, his 
military rank and decorations, and ordered to leave 
the country by the King. One reason given for the 
action was his refusal to renounce his marriage to 
a commoner. . . . Archbishop Guiseppe Pizzardo 
was named Papal Legate to the coronation of King 
George VI, by Pope Pius. . . . On April 15, the C. 
I. O. allowed the local unions in Oshawa, Ontario, 
to negotiate in the strike, retracted its demand for 
recognition as an international Jabor organization. 
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MR. WILLIAMS EXPLAINS 


EDITOR: Whatever the managing editor of the 
Commonweal may be concerned to do or not to do 
in answering your article entitled Some Reflections 
on the Spanish Situation (April 10), I feel that it 
is my own duty, as editor-in-chief of the Common- 
weal, to state my own position and to correct what 
I deem to be one or two errors regarding our policy 
into which you fell in your article. 

You will note that the issue of the Commonweal, 
following the one which contained Mr. Shuster’s 
article, published an article written by me in answer 
to the wholly erroneous point of view upheld by 
eighty-five American “liberal” writers calling upon 
the American people to uphold the so-called “demo- 
cratic regime” established in Spain in the elections 
of 1936 and now, they consider, upheld by the 
Valencia Government. That article sufficiently ex- 
plains my personal point of view in regard to this 
untenable claim. It also states in a fairly compre- 
hensive fashion my reasons for upholding a thesis 
(and for considering it based upon facts) to the 
general effect that the so-called democratic repre- 
sentative republican form of government which was 
supposed to have been established by the 1936 elec- 
tions was a farce at best and a horrible and appall- 
ing betrayal of all democratic processes in its 
effects. 

As to what I consider your error concerning the 
general policy of the Commonweal, I think it lies 
in your attributing to us a policy in regard to Spain 
which strikes you as being “neutral.” When any 
matter touches upon the just and proper interests 
of the Catholic Church, we are wholly and unre- 
servedly on the side of the Church. If that policy 
ever wavers, I for one shall resign my editorial 
chair on the spot and betake me to some place of 
retreat in order to purge my soul of any poisons 
it may have imbibed in its work in the world and 
to do penance for such a sin, even one of omission, 
against the interests of our Holy Faith. 

In regard to the general policy, then, of the Com- 
monweal: in its middle articles I must state that 
those written and signed by individual writers have 
from the start of the Commonweal represented 
many different points of view in regard to matters 
of controversy, outside, of course, of those con- 
cerned with faith and morals—with which the 
Commonweal could have nothing to do editorially 
because of its lay character. Therefore in regard 
to Spain, as in regard to economics or the contro- 
versy concerning the Supreme Court, we have con- 
ducted a forum for open discussion. This policy 
may be often mistaken; but that is the penalty of 
adhering to any policy which requires for its under- 
standing the making of distinctions. 

Mr. Shuster will, of course, if he so desires, speak 


for himself in regard to his article, but as for my- 
self, both as an individual Catholic and as editor- 
in-chief of the Commonweal, I firmly maintain the 
thesis that if American Catholics or Americans of 
any religion or of none feel obliged to choose an 
active part as between the Valencia government 
and the one headed by General Franco, they should 
certainly uphold the latter. Americans do not want 
either Fascism or Communism or any form of 
totalitarian or authoritarian state based upon ma- 
terialistic principles—nor, indeed, do they desire a 
totalitarian or authoritarian state based upon re- 
ligious principles. The State is the State and the 
Church is the Church, and the two may and should 
cooperate; but each should remain well within its 
own proper domain, as defined, first of all, by Our 
Lord Himself and upheld ever since by the teaching 
authority of His Church. Therefore Americans 
should not be deceived by the false claims made on 
behalf of the Valencia Government. If and when 
a truly democratic and free regime—under a repub- 
lican or a monarchial regime or any form short of 
Socialism—is established in Spain, American citi- 
zens of all faiths will welcome it and support it so 
far as they may properly do so without interfering 
with the policies of another and separate nation. 

I trust that you will do the Commonweal the 
justice of permitting your readers—many of whom, 
of course, do not see the Commonweal—to know 
my views on the matter as editor of that journal. 

New York, N. Y. MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


BUT WHICH GREATER HARM? 


EDITOR: If I had to cast my vote for or against 
the action of Governor Murphy in the General 
Motors strike and the course Edith Ryan (AMERICA; 
March 27) would have him take, I would with all 
due deliberation cast it for the Governor. 

To compare the action of District Attorney Fitts 
with the Governor’s without comparing the differ- 
ent conditions in these two widely separated parts 
of the country is not presenting the subject prop- 
erly. Everybody knows that this section is the least 
unionized part of the country. 

If the Governor has the power to approve or dis- 
approve legislation, he should have the power to 
withhold enforcing a certain law when by enforcing 
it greater harm would result than by using other 
remedies. When it is a question of bloodshed or 
arbitration, regardless of the court’s order, arbitra- 
tion it should be. 

Remember, the Governor had to choose between 
two evils. Because he did, does not make him evil 
and certainly not guilty of contempt of the law. I 
do think that Mr. Fitts and Governor Murphy both 
acted right, although they acted differently on the 
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same question. Mr. Roosevelt teaches that emer- 
gencies suspend the law. That is true nationally and 
locally. However, great credit, national credit, goes 
to Governor Murphy for handling the crisis in his 
own way. 


Hollywood, Calif. Harry J. SUTTON 


LEFTIST ORGANIZER 


EDITOR: I am interested in getting more informa- 
tion about the organization mentioned in your last 
issue, namely, the American Committee for the 
Relief of Spanish Distress. 

I would also like to call the attention of your 
readers, especially of those who may be teachers 
of Spanish, to the organization of Spanish teachers 
in favor of the Reds in Spain by Professor Federico 
Onis of Columbia University. Since Professor Onis 
is the editor of Spanish language texts for D. C. 
Heath & Co., I think that a protest should be made 
to that publishing house against the political activ- 
ity of Professor Onis. If necessary, Catholic schools 
might very well get along without Heath publica- 
tions not only in Spanish but also in French, Ger- 
man and other languages. 


Spring Hill, Ala. P. H. YANCEY, S.J. 


CATHOLIC BOOK SHELF 


EDITOR: Your interesting article, One Year of a 
Catholic Book Shop (March 27), prompts me to 
submit some details of an experiment we have made 
with a Catholic Book Shelf in the Dubuque public 
library during the past two years. 

Convinced that the idea of a Catholic section in 
a public library has many merits not otherwise 
obtainable, we undertook to furnish the books. The 
library agreed to accession and circulate them in 
the ordinary way. Beginning with a collection of 
about 100 volumes, the shelf has grown slowly but 
steadily until today we have about 700. Lectures 
and appeals to book lovers have been used almost 
exclusively to secure contributions. 

Our aim thus far has been mainly to supply the 
shelf with new and representative Catholic books 
in all departments of literature. Gradually, too, we 
are adding the older classics. The circulation has 
been better than we hoped, the average ranging 
from seven to fifty volumes a day. The library 
Officials have frequently expressed themselves as 
pleased with the success of the venture. 

We find that not the least of the advantages of 
our plan are that it relieves us of the burden of 
maintaining a special location and office help, while 
at the same time placing a collection of Catholic 
books within easy reach of the general public. It 
also invites the attention of non-Catholic readers 
who in many instances would hesitate to patronize 
a private Catholic project. Since there is no rental 
charge on books, our people find it easy to keep in 
touch with the best in the current Catholic literary 
revival. 


Dubuque, Iowa. NICHOLAS A. STEFFEN 
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SHAMEFUL SILENCE 


EDITOR: I read with merriment the pithy article 
on the clergy by Peter Whiffin in the Forum and 
also your reply in AMERICA. The sentence which 
most interested me was your 


This will bring added shame to the cheeks of re- 
ligiously illiterate Catholic college boys and girls 
trembling under the assaults made upon their Chris- 
tian heritage of Faith and culture by ignorant, con- 
ceited lecturers in certain non-Catholic institutions. 


Recently as I sat in the School of Education at 
the State University, one of these rightly labeled 
professors attacked Church opposition to birth con- 
trol, population planning and Federal control of 
education and children. He urged the members of 
the class to fight any opposition to these needed 
controls for race and society’s survival. 

Shame rose to my face, indeed, when I beheld in 
the front row of this class, with ten Catholic pairs 
of eyes glued upon him, a priest from the local 
Catholic high school sit perfectly mum during the 
whole discussion. Later he talked to the professor 
about his term paper. 

When the class adjourned, the Reverend Father 
put on his coat and left, just as did we Catholic 
laymen and women. His cowardice in safeguarding 
his mark by ignoring the frontal attack which the 
professor made on “out-worn religious traditions” 
struck me and many others peculiarly. 

Address withheld PETER II 


PERTINENT QUERY 


EDITOR: George A. Schmit stated the fact 
(April 3) that Communism is not so much a serious 
danger to our own Catholic people but rather is a 
serious menace to the man who professes little or 
no belief. He further stated that it might be more 
effective to try to reach these people with argu- 
ments by means of the public press. 

Arguments against Communism should be dis- 
seminated through the public press and the Catholic 
position should be clearly stated; but the writer 
would like to learn what American public press 
would publish Catholic arguments against Com- 
munism. 

Mineola, N. Y. 


HOW TO WIN FRIENDS ETC. 


EDITOR: I heartily commend Paul Hanly Furfey’s 
article, Five Hard Sayings (April 3), in all but one 
slight error. He writes: “Indeed, if we are general- 
ly popular among worldly people, it is a sure sign 
that we are not doing our full duty.” 

I observe that people that lead the most pure 
lives have more true admirers than the so called 
worldly people. Everybody that knows such a per- 
son inwardly looks up to him with great respect. 
You will always find that a popular leader of any 
business or social group is doing his duty towards 
God. 

New York 


GEORGE E. MULRY 


GEORGE H. SMITH 
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WALTER DWIGHT, 


JESUIT PRIEST AND LITERARY ABBOT 


HENRY WATTS 








ALL this is, as one might say, ancient history, that 
goes so far back that old Mr. John Wiltbye was 
then more or less a young man but recently arrived 
in New York, bringing with him (if rumor can be 
trusted) such out-of-town recreations as the chew- 
ing of plug tobacco and the smoking of the black- 
est and strongest of Pittsburgh stogies. In those 
days before The War, when the tempo of life was 
much more tranquil than it is now, and high pres- 
sure go-getting was no more than gestatory, the 
editors of this Review conducted their enterprise in 
a hired brownstone residence on East Eighty-Third 
Street. There were six associate editors in those 
days, who were presided over by their chief, Fa- 
ther Richard Tierney. And in his more expansive 
moments it gave Father Tierney great pleasure to 
bestow honorific titles on various members of his 
editorial family. That is how it came about that 
one associate editor was known as Pére B., another 
as the Abbé H., whilst Father Walter Dwight was 
always spoken of and addressed as the Abbot 
Dwight. 

At that, it was a happy designation. For Walter 
Dwight bore himself with a graciousness that 
savored of the abbatial dignity, if one knew any- 
thing at all about abbots. He was urbane and mel- 
low, as New England Jesuits sometimes are. There 
was about him an atmosphere that made one think 
of sunny, sleepy New England towns, where life 
was placid, and kindly maiden ladies entertained 
one another to tea after the fashion of Mrs. Gas- 
kell’s Cranford. 

And that, as an atmosphere, was surely the 
proper atmosphere in which moved Father Walter 
Dwight. For he was not only a New England Jesuit, 
but he was of the distinguished New England 
Dwights; the family that in its time had given two 
presidents to Yale; the family to which belonged 
Dr. Thomas Dwight, the celebrated anatomist of 
Harvard, whose fame was by no means confined 
to his book Thoughts of a Catholic Anatomist. 

During the years of his literary abbotship, Wal- 
ter Dwight filled the offices of literary editor and 
book review editor of AMERICA, as well as editor 
of the Catholic Mind. Before he joined the editorial 


staff of this review, he had had some experience 
both as contributor and in editorial work in con- 
nection with some of the Catholic journals. He was 
a man of wide reading, deeply versed in the writ- 
ings of the great spiritual writers, particularly the 
writers on mystical contemplation, and was himself 
a master of literary style. He was distinguished not 
for any efforts after floweriness in style, which he 
looked upon more or less as humbug; but for a very 
striking simplicity in diction, with which he blended 
a certain flowing smoothness of expression, that 
was so much part of himself, that there was never 
need to look for a signature to his writings—the 
style was his sign manual. 

It is very possible that had Father Dwight lived, 
he may well have headed a new literary emergence 
amongst the Catholics in North America. As it 
was, his career reached its climax somewhere about 
the close of an era when Catholic writing, speaking 
generally, was looked upon, and most probably was, 
a composite of soulful pietism and pollyanna. Evi- 
dences of that still abound. 

But, looking back on days that are past, Walver 
Dwight was not, in any wide sense, particularly 
interested in movements, as movements, except 
insofar as movement of any kind implies a sign of 
vitality. And so far as his was a guiding hand, 
Catholic literature was anything but moribund. 
His admirers were many, his critics not a few, and 
his disciples were . . . well, one may speak of at 
least two such. One was young Mr. Francis Talbot, 
S.J., scholastic and schoolmaster: another was a 
person whom Father Dwight insisted on addressing 
as Watkins—the reason evidently being that Wat- 
kins was not that person’s name, in the same way 
that Kittikins was not the name of the monastic 
cat, though Father Dwight always called her that. 

As a master of literature, Father Dwight re- 
served his approval (for his disciples at all events) 
only for those occasions when he considered that 
any praise was properly and worthily deserved. He 
was not niggardly of praise; but it had to be earned 
first. For the rest under the velvet glove of the 
kindly and gentle Jesuit editor, was the iron glove 
of the critic. He was ruthless, absolutely ruthless! 
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With the serene benevolence that never was lack- 
ing in him, he would hand back a piece of writing 
which failed to come up to his standard with some 
such statement as “Take it back and do it again; 
you ean do better than that, you know.” And it 
had to be taken back, and it also had to measure 
up to his rigid standard of worth. 

He was himself a most painstaking and untiring 
worker. His workroom had little in it to suggest 
the litterateur: a couple of hard kitchen chairs, a 
table, piles of books wherever a book could be 
placed, and in a corner near the window one of 
those old-fashioned desks on four high legs, at 
which clerks in the days before business efficiency 
and intelligence quotients were accustomed to sit 
on high stools. This piece of furniture might have 
been bequeathed to Father Dwight by the late Mr. 
Ebenezer Scrooge, though it was not. At this desk 
the literary abbot did practically all his writing, 
certainly his better known pieces. He always wrote 
standing at the high desk. He never used a type- 
writer, and possibly never learned how to use one. 
His writing was in a large flowing hand, perhaps 
somewhat old-fashioned in style and formation, and 
most decidedly innocent of ever having been formed 
in any school of penmanship. Even today, more 
than fourteen years after he has passed to his 
eternal reward, one may on occasion take from the 
library shelves at Campion House a book that has 
been in the library any time these last twenty years 
or so. Sometimes a card will fall out of such a book, 
and on it will be some kind of notation in the well 
remembered and well-loved handwriting of Walter 
Dwight. 

If one worked for Father Dwight he tolerated 
no nonsense when it was a question of literary 
workmanship. He had, however, a subtle and whim- 
sical sense of humor in literature, and some of his 
own adventures in this kind of writing are to be 
found in some of the earlier volumes of this Review. 
He wrote on the arrogance of early rising, a very 
amusing skit that was totally misunderstood by 
some of his critics. There is that unsurpassed joke 
of his, The Niobites, and there was also the Abbot 
Moses who was some kind of relation to the Pil- 
grim’s Father Jude. Another of his characteristic 
pieces was about the archimandrite and his novice. 
One of his favorite books was Lewis Carroll’s Alice 
in Wonderland, which, with Through the Looking 
Glass, had only to be mentioned to lead Father 
Dwight to go on and on quoting his favorite pas- 
sages in these two books. 

In life itself he found a great deal of humor, and 
often brightened the day with some gentle piece 
of foolery. One hot summer afternoon I discovered 
Father Dwight in his work room sharing a slight 
refection with the present Rector of Wernersville, 
who was then one of the associate editors. The re- 
fection was nothing to get excited about, just a bot- 
tle of milk and some ancient looking cookies that 
Father Dwight had discovered in his ancient desk. 
He beamed very pleasantly and said: “We’re quite 
English today. Having afternoon tea, you know.” 
When I asked him where the tea came in he pointed 
to the bottle of milk. “And these,” he said, point- 
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ing to the sticky mahogany-like cookies, “are jum- 
bles. Have some.” 

Now wherever he may have acquired his cookies 
originally, they certainly were not jumbles at all. 
For, as every one knows, jumbles are a fine rich 
sort of cookie, very thin, very crisp, and rolled 
around a rolling pin to give them a curve. I had 
met with jumbles in my native land, and was not 
to be put off with the imitations. Whereat an ar- 
gument ensued, and Father Dwight refused to be 
convinced that his jumbles were not jumbles at all. 
And that was that. But in 1917, after I had gone 
over to the other side, I sent Father Dwight a pack- 
age of real jumbles from Buszard’s on Oxford 
Street in London. But they never reached that 
cenobium on East Ejighty-Third Street. And the 
blame for that must rest either with Admiral von 
Tirpitz, or with the customs censor in New York, 
who very possibly confiscated these jumbles as con- 
traband of war and devoured them himself. Any- 
way, Father Dwight never knew what it was to look 
upon a jumble of the real sort. 

The authoritative position which the literary de- 
partment of AMERICA has consistently held may 
very properly be said to have been attained under 
the literary editorship of Walter Dwight. His idea 
was to extend the circle of contributors as widely 
as possible, not to limit it only to writers in North 
America, so that writers from across the ocean 
were invited to send in contributions. Some very 
well known names in non-American literature fig- 
ure in the volumes of this Review during that 
period; names such as Katharine Tynan, John 
Ayscough, to mention but two. 

One invitee was a British female who had at- 
tained a certain literary fame in her right little, 
tight little isle. She was, too, what is generally 
known as a “difficult” person, and mistook the 
invitation for an international tribute to her fame 
—which it was not. After a good deal of condescen- 
sion she agreed to send a literary contribution, 
topic to be chosen by herself. With that agreed, she 
demanded in advance a payment four or five times 
as much as that usually paid; insisted that she was 
much too busy a writer to send anything save in 
the distant future, and sent nothing at all. 

Although Walter Dwight was a copious writer, 
he has left behind him but two books. These are 
two not very large works of devotion on Holy Com- 
munion: Our Daily Bread, which was published in 
1911, and The King’s Table, which was published in 
1913. But there is sufficient in the scattered writ- 
ings, both in the pages of AMERICA and other peri- 
odicals, to make at least one fair-sized volume of 
miscellaneous essays. One or two of his whimsical 
essays, which with all their mellow humor con- 
veyed a spiritual lesson, were printed in England, 
where they were highly appreciated. But, as books 
go, he did not leave a very great deal behind him, 
and those who knew him and loved him for his 
greatness of heart and the deep spirituality of his 
life, would welcome the collection and publication 
of his essays. Whether that should come to pass or 
not, this much can surely be certain, his name is 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. 














BOOKS 


GOODBYE, 
DR. NEWCOME! 


We Arg Nor ALong. By James Hilton. Little, Brown 

and Co. $2 
THREE years have elapsed since the appearance of 
James Hilton’s y successful Good-Bye, Mr. 
Chips. And the wait has not been in vain. For the author, 
in We Are Not Alone, has created another living char- 
acter as lovable and as tender and as real as the unfor- 
gettable Mr. Chips. It is the character of the young old 
Dr. Newcome, a bit of a genius in his way, whimsical 
and mildly mystic, efficiently alert in the operating room, 
and ly ineffective in the drawing room. He fol- 
lows the quiet life of an English doctor in a small 
cathedral town until the even tenor of that life is shat- 
tered by the summons to attend a German dancer in a 
third rate stock company. Between these two seemingly 
disparate characters there grows up a bond of sympathy. 
Circumstances finally lead them to the gallows to be 
hung for a crime which neither of them had committed. 
It is this undeserved execution that gives the book its 
title; for the execution concides with the opening slaugh- 
ters of the great War. 

The book is not an episodic novel. In fact the author 
calmly destroys all hope of suspense by announcing in 
the prologue that the doctor and the dancer have been 
hung for murder. He then narrates the details that led 
up to the execution. And in the narration of these details 
lies the leisurely character study of a simple country 
doctor that is in its way a masterpiece. It is a story of 
love without passion and hate without bitterness. For 
on the night before his death the doctor thinks “of the 
love that has always been in his heart, and in the hearts 
of so many; love of mankind that had sheltered long in 
the monk’s cell and the artist’s studio and the doctor’s 
laboratory; love that had made men quietly build and 
sacrifice and die.” And when he falls asleep he dreams 
of “the millions crouched in their trenches . . . hate, 
murder, agony. . . . They call it love, I call it love, but 
we do not mean the same thing.” 

Pau. L. O’ConNoR 


THE FIGHTING PARSON 
OF TENNESSEE 


Wiru1uM G. BROWNLOW; FIGHTING PARSON OF THE 

SouTHERN HIGHLANDS. By E. Merton Coulter. The 

University of North Carolina Press. $3.50 
MEN there have been who, though meagerly remem- 
bered by posterity, have during their own lives exerted 
immeasurable influence upon their contemporaries. Such 
was William Gannaway Brownlow of East Tennessee, 
idolizer of Henry Clay, Methodist Preacher, newspaper- 
editor, a Southerner stirring northern hearts against 
the seceding South, twice Governor and then United 
States Senator from this same state of Tennessee. Ap- 
propriately was he labelled the “Fighting Parson.” With 
whomsoever he crossed pens, or whenever he mounted a 
pulpit or husting, the opponent more often felt the sting- 
ing lashes of a vituperative yet eloquent style. He knew 
limits neither to his castigation nor exaggerations about 
the characters of individuals. This was in greater part 
the reason for his widespread renown. 

Outstanding amid his personal feuds was a lifelong 
one with a fellow Tennessean, Andrew Johnson, later 


President. Brownlow was a destructive critic of John- 
son’s character and programs, and in fine lent no little 
support towards his near impeachment. Though not 
against slavery, Brownlow looked to the Union first, 
consequently disavowing secession. With the South, Ten- 
nessee—though Brownlow’s Eastern part even during 
the war remained Unionist—followed into the Con- 
federacy. Turning about, before overflowing assemblies, 
arousing them against the action of the Confederates 
he toured the Mid-West, northern cities and New England 
States. A measured estimate of his Civil War influence 
can hardly be made; nevertheless the enthusiastic recep- 
tions of his fervid speechmakings in the North intensi- 
fied a hostile view on Secession. 

Succeeding Johnson as Governor, Brownlow instead 
of nursing back a wounded Southern populace, ruled with 
fear and force. Physically incapacitated while Senator, 
he came to the end of his political life without having 
offered any noteworthy constructive program. 

Professor Coulter of the University of Georgia offers 
an admirably written work, carefully composed, per- 
fectly documented and garbed in a pleasant style. Illus- 
trations, bibliography, index and map supplement this 
excellent work. James A. BurRK® 


AT HOME WITH 
THE PRESIDENT-TO-BE 


THE Wooprow Wi.sons. By Eleanor Wilson McAdoo, 

in collaboration with Margaret Y. Gaffey. The Mac- 

millan Co. $3.50 
JUST twenty years ago, the schoolmaster of Princeton, 
after having vainly tried to tutor the world to a better 
mutual understanding, reluctantly took up the cudgels 
in behalf of the safety of world democracy, and a “peace 
without victory”; but he failed; or perhaps it would be 
better to say that the world failed to attain the goal 
that he had set before it; for the vogue of democracy 
proved to be short-lived, and a victory was won that 
made and still makes for precarious peace. And now 
comes a family book on the Woodrow Wilsons by the 
youngest of his three daughters. 

But the book is not about the war nor the Peace Con- 
ference nor the plans and ideals of its persistent de- 
fender. In fact as the story is about the Woodrow Wil- 
sons, the narrative ends with the disbanding of the 
family in the marriage of the two younger daughters 
and the death of their mother, the first Mrs. Wilson. 
Only a short paragraph is added on the death of him 
who gave them all his name. 

Beginning with the earliest recollections of the author, 
the first part of the book is felicitously devoted to the 
family life of the professor at Princeton. The games he 
played with his children, his stories and caricatures, his 
singing, his little acts of kindness, his little acts of neat- 
ness; the children’s games by themselves, their haunts 
in the garden, their nursery and nurses; the admirable 
picture of the mother, her care of the flowers, her care 
of the household, her self-sacrifice; above all the picture 
of the family, their quiet evenings of poetry reading, 
each one’s consideration of the other, the mutual under- 
standing—all lend an atmosphere of freshness and inno- 
cence to the narrative that would make any biography 
outstanding. 

But with the advance of Princeton’s professor to its 
presidency, and the removal of the family to the house 
on the campus, the book begins to lose some of its 
pleasant family spirit which it again captures only on 
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an occasional vacation, as that to England or that to 
Old Lyme. As the life of its central figure becomes more 
and more public, the book becomes more of the reminis- 
cences of a public character and less the life of a family. 
It is not that less space is devoted to the other members 
of the group; it is simply that the public and publicity 
made too serious inroads into the simple life of the 
professor. 

Of all the public events the democratic nomination and 
subsequent election to the presidency are described most 
vividly. But the book is not a history nor intended to be 
one, so that public events are treated only in their rela- 
tion to the family. While the life at the White House is 
lacking the childlike simplicity of Library Place at 
Princeton, it is still the recollections of a president’s 
daughter and again admirable in the portrait of Mrs. 
Wilson. It is with an expression of desire to pass on 
her spirit to her own children that the author brings the 
narrative to a close. JosEPH R. FRESE 


LITERARY CYNICISM 
FROM DUBLIN DOCTOR 


As I Was Gotna Down SacKVILLE Street. By Oliver 

St. John Gogarty. Reynal é& Hitchcock. $3.50 
HERE in As I Was Going Down Sackville Street are the 
recorded reminiscences, vivid, unordered, disordered, of 
Oliver St. John Gogarty, a man who has played many 
parts in the Irish scene and who has known many men 
in many places. 

The Catholic reviewer, who traveled with Oliver St. 
John Gogarty not only down Sackville Street (now hap- 
pily re-named O’Connell Street), but also joined him on 
his wanderings in the west of Ireland, on Scottish moors 
and followed him into the drawing rooms of Mayfair, 
met, as though face to face, Yeats, Talbot Clifton, AE, 
Arthur Griffith, Tim Healy, Michael Collins, Austen 
Chamberlain, George Moore and so many others that 
the brain reels. At the end of it all, except for Michael 
Collins, Arthur Griffith and Austen Chamberlain, no com- 
ment seems adequate but, “God forgive us. Let me meet 
your friends no more.” 

The little Dublin doctor has a magical ink-pot; out of 
it rises men, scenes, conversations that one is forced to 
accept as authentic (they become one’s own experiences). 
In the case of Yeats, George Moore and, occasionally, 
even the doctor himself, the talk issues from minds 
bubbling with filth—one says it with sorrow. 

Dr. Gogarty’s comments on the state of Ireland since 
the Civil War are steeped in the bitterness that flows 
from the wounds that civil war is sure to inflict. He 
may desire to return to the Dublin that is gone, but I 
doubt if many Irishmen will join him on his backward 
path. 

There was a Dublin literary group in the nineteenth 
century, descendants in some degree of the English of 
the ancient Pale, who walled about a literary Pale from 
which Catholic Ireland was excluded. They avowed their 
_ love for the old Irish gods and tossed them garlands, 

but it was at Pan’s shrine that they knelt. His cloven 
hooves beat a devil’s tattoo in their minds and his piping 
has led many a writer of this later day astray. In this 
book, you may glimpse him beginning his work. 

But let us take our share of the blame. Wherever and 
however Catholics have failed to rally to Our Blessed 
Lord’s standards of faith, purity and charity, in so much 
have we made possible the cynical atmosphere in which 
such books as As I Was Going Down Sackville Street 
are born and nourished. 

For those outside the fold who find it hard to believe 
in Catholic sincerity, this book must seem to justify 
asking Ireland the question, “Do not we say well that 
thou art a Samaritan, and hast a devil?”. 

There comes flooding to my mind, like water rushing 
from an Irish mountain stream, the memory of the kneel- 
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ing, quiet throng at weekday Mass in the Franciscan 
Church in Dublin. They might well lift up their heads 
to ask a question in reply, “O, my people, what have I 
done to thee? or wherein have I grieved thee?” 

AILEEN TEMPLETON 


MYSTERIES OF 
THE BELOVED G.K.C 


THE PaRaDOXES OF Mr. Ponp. By G. K. Chesterton. 

Dodd, Mead and Co. $2 
LIKE Father Brown, Mr. Pond, the obscure civil service 
official who is the hero of the present collection of tales, 
is only a logical hero. Physically unprepossessing, he 
does little save deduce, but his deductions are of heroic 
character. In the Father Brown stories the real hero 
was common sense; in the present volume the real hero 
is the deductive mind. 

Since it is unethical to reveal the mystery of mystery 
stories the reader must be satisfied with a summary of 
the riddles which Mr. Pond wisely expounds. Eight times 
Mr. Chesterton’s detective faces the confusion of the 
obvious and eight times he turns the truth upside down 
to examine its contents. One story proves that a Prus- 
sian field-marshal’s soldiers obeyed him so well that he 
could not do anything he wanted; another that a man 
could be falsely accused of murder on account of his 
sense of literary style; a third that two men can agree 
so completely that “one of them naturally murdered the 
other.” When one has sufficiently mastered these prelimi- 
naries, he may then proceed to learn how a red pencil 
makes black marks, why a man can be so important 
that his name cannot be mentioned, why a very truthful 
man tells wanton and unnecessary lies, and why in 
nature you must go so very low to find out things that 
go so high. After all this it is easy to puzzle out why a 
man can be too tall to be seen. 

It would be distinctly false, however, to conclude that 
Mr. Pond’s wit is merely verbal, or that his stories are 
merely grotesque rearrangements of the commonplace. 
Mr. Pond is as profound as he is witty, and his solu- 
tions may be extended to many other problems which 
were never presented to him by his friends, the gallant 
Captain Gahagan or the solid Sir Hubert Wotton. 

FRaNciIs X. CONNOLLY 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


CAREERS AFTER Forty. By Walter B. Pitkin. Whittle- 

sey House. $1.75 
MR. PITKIN is a practical man and his ambition is to 
get all Americans over forty down to brass tacks. Youth 
is a blind alley; one wonders after reading this book, 
if anyone, in his youth, has ever managed to choose a 
career that he could still follow after the age of forty: 
“A Brass Tack job, a Brass Tack career, and an Abun- 
dant Life of Brass Tacks all become more visible and, 
for the energetic, more attainable than in tender years.” 
He gives numerous examples of where such opportuni- 
ties may be found, such as the lady who “snatched a 
career out of the blue (and pulled herself out of the 
red).” “And how did she do it? You know.” She never 
missed a trick, she fitted herself to the chances and the 
chances to herself. 

Naturally such a book is addressed to the alert mind- 
ed, and only to those who through maturity have learned 
how to put their abilities to the best advantage. Youth- 
ful or artistic idealism are banned as outmoded. But 
hobbies, useful ones, are of the greatest importance in 
choosing a career in later life. A job to correspond to 











one’s hobby is better than heaven: “For in heaven, as 
the theologians report it, all we do is sing God’s praises; 
and that must soon cease being fun. True we are boarded 
free through all _ 

In the last part of the book Mr. Pitkin sets up his 
Utopia. It is a bee hive of brass tacks and hobbies, in 
which every man shall live an extra seven years, where 
the old shall thrive on careers (taken up preferably after 
seventy) and where, as is to be expected, no one ever 
misses an opportunity. 


PENAL LEGISLATION IN THE New Cope oF CANON Law. 

By Very Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, 8.8., D.D., D.C.L. Re- 

pany by Rev. T. J. Lydon, D.D. Benziger Brothers. 
THE commentaries of the late Father Ayrinhac on mar- 
riage and penal legislation in the new Code of Canon 
Law need no introduction to the American Clergy. They 
have been standard works since 1920. However, numer- 
ous Official interpretative decisions by the Pontifical Com- 
mission on various points of law, together with several 
recent exhaustive studies of the Code in whole and in 
parts, have quite definitely pointed the need of bringing 
these excellent volumes up to date. 

The work has been entrusted to Father Lydon, the 
successor of Father Ayrinhac at Menlo Park, California, 
in the chair of Moral Theology and Canon Law. As in 
previous volumes, so in this revision of Penal Legisla- 
tion, the work has been well done. Substantially the 
clear, succinct and accurate explanations of this very 
important section of the Code are Ayrinhac’s. But where 
Father Lydon felt that a rephrasing of the text would 
be clearer, he has not hesitated to make the change. 
Thus in discussing the general Canons on Delinquencies 
and on the Interpretation and Application of Penalties, 
considerable improvement is plainly evidenced in the 
revision. 

The revisor has also incorporated into the text all 
pertinent Roman decisions and has added for the con- 
venience of the clergy form letters which may be used 
in writing for dispensations, or when recourse must be 
had to Roman Congregations. The order of the Code 
itself is followed, and an excellent table of contents of 
some twelve pages helps materially in using the book. 
On the other hand, the alphabetical index is quite jejune 
and far less serviceable. 


A Primer or Sociat Science. By the Right Rev. Mon- 

signor Henry Parkinson, D.D., Ph.D. Catholic Social 

Guild, Oxford. 3s. 
SIXTH and completely revised edition of the late Msgr. 
Parkinson’s little book, this revision is a testimonial to 
its value and service to the public. It is marked through- 
out by clear thinking, concise presentation and a com- 
prehensiveness noteworthy in a “primer.” Each subject 
is followed by a set of well chosen questions that are a 
help to the student in his own mastery of the text, and 
furnish suggestive topics for discussion in study clubs 
and for papers in correspondence courses in Catholic 
social thought. The references for further study are few 
but well selected, and admirably serve the same pur- 


poses. 

By way of criticism, one might desiderate a more 
cogent presentation of the argument for the family liv- 
ing wage as the minimum just wage for the normal 
adult male worker. This argument, based on the provi- 
dential end and purpose of human labor, the support, 
viz., of the individual and of his family in reasonable and 
frugal comfort, is an essential norm in the appraisal of 
its just value. 


Brrps AROUND THE YEAR. By Lorine Letcher Butler. 

Appleton Century. $2 
THIS, if you happen to be a town-dweller, is the book 
for you. In four sections, corresponding to the four sea- 
sons of the year Miss Butler tells all there is to be known 
about the comings and goings, the habits and life story 
of the birds of North America. If you live in the country, 
so much the better; you will see the birds for yourself. 


ART 


ONE of the most interesting exhibitions I have seen in 
recent years is at present on view at the Century Club, 
in New York. Unfortunately admission is by card only, 
but it is likely that if any reader of America should 
apply to the Art Committee of the Century Club for a 
card, the art committee would acquiesce. Any one at 
all deeply interested in the history of Christian art can- 
not fail to enjoy this exhibition. 

It consists of a series of mural paintings from the 
small chapel of San Baudelio, in Castile, Spain. This 
chapel, which is quite remote from any beaten path of 
travel or any town of considerable size, is a specimen 
of the Moorish influence upon Spanish architecture. The 
mural decorations, which covered almost every inch of 
its interior surfaces, are probably of the twelfth century 
and constitute one of the very few series of Romanesque 
mural paintings extant in any kind of good condition. 
Until only a few years ago they had received very little 
study even from archeologists, and it was only recently 
that the idea was conceived of removing them from their 
original walls and bringing them to America. It is always 
a matter of regret to me to see decorations of this kind, 
which were planned for an architectural setting, removed 
from that setting and placed on exhibition in a museum. 
Yet, perhaps in this case the disturbed condition of 
affairs in Spain has justified the removal of these murals 
since perhaps they might have been destroyed had they 
not been brought to this country, and students of the 
history of art would undoubtedly have suffered thereby 
a great loss. 

Dr. Cook of New York University in a monograph 
devoted to these murals describes them as “frescoes.” 
It would be rash for me to question the description of 
so great an authority on Spanish art, yet I must confess 
that the medium of these paintings does not look pre- 
cisely like fresco to me. I should be inclined to think 
that a good deal of the work on them is secco or tempora, 
although the whole effect is undoubtedly like that of 
true fresco. However this may be, the paintings them- 
selves are of most extraordinary beauty, particularly in 
color and design. They possess that naiveté of crafts- 
manship characteristic of the work of the period, which 
is entirely charming because of its genuineness; and 
over and above this naiveté one can see a magnificent 
sense of design at work. The two paintings which repre- 
sent hunters engaged in shooting a deer and in hunting 
rabbits with dogs are an extraordinary achievement in 
boldly handled design with extreme simplicity of color, 
a brilliant red being the principal element, in combina- 
tion with pinks, grays, whites and blacks. In fact all of 
the animals represented in this small chapel have a 
high degree of vitality and interest. There are numerous 
dogs, a bear, a camel, an ostrich, horses and donkeys, 
all of them painted with great gusto and natural sim- 
plicity. 

The representation of Christ entering into Jerusalem 
is particularly excellent, and in its original position, 
adjacent to the Last Supper, which latter panel is at 
present in the Boston Museum, it must have made an 
extraordinarily effective wall. Some of the purely deco- 
rative patterns are of great interest, particularly an 
all-over pattern of circles, each of which would seem 
to have contained a representation of an eagle or a 
phoenix. 

For all their crudeness, these ancient specimens of 
Spanish religious art tells us much of the fervor of the 
Spanish soul which was to produce at a slightly later 
date such a figure as Saint Dominic or, even later, such 
a one as Saint John of the Cross. And from an artistic 
point of view, as I have said, they should be missed by 
no one interested in religious art. 

Harry Lorrn BInsse 
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FILMS 


MARKED WOMAN. Films hacked out of the newspaper 
headlines do not usually turn up among the best pro- 
ductions of the year unless they contain something of 
general interest and moment. This particular “expose” 
of the conditions which necessitated the recent Dewey 
investigation has no such justification. In elaborating 
certain shady aspects of urban night-life, the film may 
be considered to have been motivated by the same cru- 
sading spirit that permeates the sensational press. No 
part of it is edifying and there is no purpose to be 
served by instructing the public in the devious methods 
used in the sordid racket involved. Bette Davis is cast 
as a hostess in a low night club who has a change of 
heart after the murder of her sister and provides the 
district attorney with information which leads to a 
widespread clean-up. Humphrey Bogart, Eduardo Cia- 
nelli, John Litel and others waste time and talent in 
trying to render impressive a melodramatic tale hardly 
worth the telling. There is obvious straining to keep 
within the limitations of the Production Code and the 
picture is, technically, unobjectionable for adults. It is, 
however, a tasteless affair which belongs properly to 
the late cycle of crude gangster melodramas. (Warner) 


FIFTY ROADS TO TOWN. The business of squeezing 
comic situations out of cross-country flights and tourist 
cabins is apparently being carried on still, but with an 
air of grim determination which does not make for 
spontaneous humor. In this film we again meet the 
spoiled heiress who is fleeing her father in the general 
direction of a hasty marriage and the reticent hero 
whom she suspects of assorted criminality. They are 
thrown together in a snow-bound cabin where their mu- 
tual mistrust is further complicated by the appearance 
of a notorious killer. The newcomer is neatly and per- 
manently poisoned and the police arrive in time properly 
to introduce the heiress to the man she loves. Don 
Ameche and Slim Summerville manage to inject some 
animated fun into the self-conscious proceedings and 
Ann Sothern and Jane Darwell are featured. The picture 
is fair family amusement. (Twentieth-Century-Foxr) 


NOBODY’S BABY. This is an amusing treatise on the 
tribulations of parenthood which is happily free from 
the clinical humor one has come to expect of the theme. 
Two student nurses involve themselves in a series of 
hilarious situations when they take charge of a friend’s 
baby and attempt to keep the girl’s secret from her 
estranged husband. Under the stress of appearances, 
the nurses’ fiances give way to suspicions which are 
only dissipated when the real parents are united and 
their secret marriage admitted. Patsy Kelly and Lyda 
Roberti carry the burden of the comedy with unfaltering 
zest and are abetted by Lynne Overman and Robert 
Armstrong. The picture has avoided rather satisfactorily 
the vulgarisms which fringe the subject of vital statistics 
and stands as average family entertainment. (MGM) 


LET THEM LIVE. The conflict between humanitarianism 
and crooked politics is depicted with interest and sus- 
pense in this story of a doctor’s labors among the 
stricken poor of a large Western city. A young man, 
fresh from medical school and with his illusions intact, 
is brought face to face with grossness in the official 
disregard of epidemic victims. He breaks down the 
hypocritical defense of the local boss through the illness 
of the latter’s adopted son and finally effects a social 
change. The film has been directed with just the right 
touch of indignation to make it both credible and stimu- 
lating. John Howard, Nan Grey, Edward Ellis and Judith 
Barrett are featured and the picture is for general 
patronage. (Universal) THomMas J. FITZMorRRIS 
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EVENTS 





A TREND toward more widespread splitting of infini- 
tives gathered strength in the West. The effect of the 
split infinitive on diverse temperaments was studied. A 
professor suggested “it might do some people good to 
split infinitives for a half hour before breakfast every 
morning.” Others doubted the healthful effects of this 
practice, thought it might induce high-blood pressure 
among grammar addicts. . . . New dignities came to 
North America. Henry Ford was elected president of 
the Chauffeurs Union in Quito, Ecuador. . . . Labor con- 
tinued organizing. The first trade union for ambassa- 
dors, ministers and consuls was formed in France. Any 
attempt of Governments to apply the speed-up system 
in the making of treaties will provoke worldwide strikes 
by diplomats, observers felt. . . . Perplexities continued 
to dumbfound Government functionaries. A shipment of 
trained fleas came to visit the U. S. A. through the port 
of Boston. Officials scratched their heads, not knowing 
whether the fleas were insects or alien entertainers; 
finally admitted them as “wild animals.” Shipping agents 
classified the fleas as “personal effects” of the owner. 
. . » Historic characters were discovered. It was found 
an eighty-four-year-old Syracuse resident was “the boy 
who received the last licking” before corporal chastise- 
ment was outlawed from the schools there. . . . Improve- 
ment continued. A “Cry Room” for babies was installed 
in an Illinois movie house. The room, glass-enclosed, 
permits the rising generation to enjoy the movies when 
not crying. . . . Mistakes occasioned embarrassment... . 
A New Hampshire man poured maple syrup into his 
auto instead of oil, developing an awkward extra-loud 
knock as the car moved along. . . . Three false teeth, 
swallowed by its engineer, delayed the sailing of a 
large liner for five hours. . . . The difference between 
rubber and wooden checks was exemplified. Receiving 
notice his club assessment was due, a Buffalo doctor 
wrote a check on a piece of wood. The wooden check, 
cashed by the club, did not bounce back. .. . 


Animated cartoons on the ceiling were proving a great 
aid to patients drilled by an Eastern dentist. . . . Liquida- 
tion continued in Russia, the “workers’ paradise.” The 
most recent liquidation moved a group of subway work- 
ers into eternity. Bukharin, now on the outs with Stalin, 
described Soviet democracy: “Under our system there 
is room for two parties in the country. One party stays 
in power, the other stays in jail.”. . . Instances of hero- 
ism appeared. An Eastern policeman rescued a duck 
endangered by street traffic. ... A group of husbands 
in New York State formed an organization to effect 
economies in the home. The heroic action came to 
nothing. Their wives staged a strike, demanded disso- 
lution of the organization. . . . Emancipation of youth 
continued. A fourteen-year-old boy in New York held up 
his mother with an army pistol, demanded money. 


Strange Sights: A circus midget raging at being called 
“Sonny.”. . . A woman ninety-two years old who spent 
seventy-two of those years in bed suffering. .. . An Ohio 
mother, unable to find her daughter for twenty-three 
years, finding her at last. . . . Chinese solving the leprosy 
problem by shooting the lepers. . . . Music lovers plan- 
ning a theater on the banks of the Suwanee River in 
honor of Stephen Foster, who never saw the Suwanee 
River. . . . The British Privy Council considering the 
claims of a Hindu idol to property in India. . . . Opening 
of new schools for the training of anti-religious teachers 
in Russia. ... A hat traveling around the world. Its 
owner cannot get away. He sends his hat to travel for 
him. . . . An asbestos manufacturer in London walking 
in his bare feet over hot coals to see how fire-walking 
feels. THE PARADER 








